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ORDSWORTH, in a fine son- 

net, exclaims, “Milton thou 
shouldst be living at this hour,” 
and he goes on to speak of the sad 
condition of the realm. “England,” 
he says, “is a fen of stagnant 
waters.” Every phase of life has 
gone bad, “altar, sword, pen, fire- 
side.” Someone must come to 
bring back “manners, virtue, free- 
dom, power.” So he wishes that 
John Milton could return to set 
things right. 

In Britain’s present emergency it 
seems odd that anyone should have 
worried over her little problems of 
the early 1800’s. Still stranger is it 
that one of Words- 
worth’s intelligence 
should have called 
upon Milton. What 
England needed was 
a perhaps impossible combination 
of King Alfred and William the 
Conqueror. But Milton! Why Mil- 
ton? He had written magnificently 
of the revolt of the angels in heaven, 
but on earth he didn’t know a good 
angel from a bad. Witness his ad- 
miration for Cromwell. 

If Wordsworth could have an- 
ticipated Tennyson and “looked into 
the future far as human eye could 
see,” he would have known that in 


Yea, More 
Than a 
Milton 


his day the English “hadn’t seen 
anything yet.” Nowadays, when 
their empire would be promptly 
“liquidated” were it not for the help 
they receive from a nation whose 
birth they opposed and at whose 
dissolution they more than once 
connived, they seem to have no one 
at the head of affairs but upstart in- 
competents, pygmies in the role of 
giants. So, indeed, have we, but we 
can get along. We have no far flung 
empire to guard. Our possessions 
are on one continent and in one 
continuity. We are at the moment 
making some futile pretense at 
regulating matters 

all over the world, No 

but we could drop Comparison 
that pretense and 1802, 1946? 
survive. With Brit- 

ain it is not pretense. She can- 
not draw in her forces and continue 
to exist. She is in a bad way. Dear 
old Wordsworth in 1802 couldn’t 
have guessed it. 


Br why should England’s crisis 
—or for that matter our own— 
merit particular attention when all 
the continents are in turmoil and all 


civilization threatened? We need 
an Isaias or an Ezechiel; better still 
a John the Baptist; best of all Jesus 
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Christ. But since the prophets do 
not return, and since Christ’s sec- 
ond coming will be too late for our 
immediate need, we would “settle” 
as they say, for a Savonarola or a 
Hildebrand, a St. Bernard or a Peter 
the Hermit. A more mighty Charle- 
magne might grapple with the prob- 
lem of unifying the nations, more 
divided now than before he welded 
them together the first time. For 
law and order (law built on prin- 
ciple, not on fiat, and order as the 
product of justice rather than of 
military compulsion) we should 
need at least a Justinian. Even a 
Napoleon Bonaparte wouldn’t do. 
At any rate we don’t want a poet, 
a mere poet. What we want is a 
hero. Not one of Thomas Carlyle’s. 
Most of his were phonies, tyrants 
posing as statesmen. 
No Tyrant Oliver Cromwell, for 
Will Do one, was much the 
same kind of hero as 
Hitler or Stalin. His motives may 
have been loftier than theirs,—even 
that is doubtful,—but his methods 
were no less brutal. What we really 
should have is a statesman, sage, 
saint, as a moral leader on a par 
with Moses, mentally a Socrates, a 
ruler of men and a co-ordinator of 
forces like Solomon and Augustus 
Caesar. 


F course, there is no such hu- 
man being. At least there is 
none in sight. But our impossible 
and yet indispensable man must 
have still one more qualification. He 
must be a martyr. He must die for 
the race. All major prophets are 
put to death. It’s the rule. “You 
killed all the prophets,” said Jesus. 
Yes, and having done that, they 
killed the Lord of all the prophets. 
It’s too bad it must be so, but so it is. 
The world is highly allergic to 


prophets. They have the intoler. 
able habit of telling the truth. No 
one tells the truth in this world and 
gets away with it. Besides, we 
never know whether a man is tell- 
ing the truth unless he dies to 
prove it. “I believe the testimony 
of witnesses who die in defense of 
what they have seen,” said Blaise 
Pascal. That’s the practical reason 
why the prophet must die. There is 
also a mystical reason. “It is ex- 
pedient that one man die for the 
people,” said Caiphas, who was for 
the moment a prophet himself. 
The savior, the new savior—say- 
ior even in a lesser sense—must not 
only die. He must rise again. “If 
you wish to save the world, go get 
yourself crucified,” said Voltaire, 
“and rise again.” The test of the 
true prophet as distinct from the 
false, is that he rises again. “You 
kill the prophets,” said Jesus, “and 
your children build their monu- 
ments.” One generation murders 
them; the next worships them. It 
has even been known that the 
Church or — must 
we say to escape the No 
inquisitor — church- Friendly 
men have on occa- Voice 
sion run out on the 
saints, consenting to their death, 
surrendering them to their ene 
mies? Later the Church raised 
them to her altars. So, it could be 
that a modern prophet, rejected by 
the world, turning.to the Church 
for confirmation of his mission, 
would find the Church in an un- 
natural coalition with the world 
against him. In Jesus’ day the 
Temple and the Pretorium (today 
we should say the Church and the 
State) forgot their antagonism and 
combined against Him. If in the 
green wood why not in the dry? If 
the Master why not the disciple? 
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LL of this philosophizing—or is 

it moralizing—may seem pur- 
poseless, academic, nugatory. But 
itis by way of explaining why we 
have no adequate leader in our pres- 
ent predicament, and why there is 
little prospect of our getting one. 
You could scarcely name a man in 
public life today whom you could 
think of as measuring up, or half 
way up, to the stature of prophet, 
hero, martyr. Take, for example, 
politicians. Politicians high or poli- 
ticians low. The one thing they all 
have uppermost in their mind— 
sometimes it seems the only thing 
they have in mind—is to retain and 
expand their popularity. So they are 
compromisers, equivocators, side- 
steppers, pussyfooters, artful dodg- 
ers, safety-firsters. It’s a system. 
The end product of a system. The 
men at the top being themselves 
mentally and morally mediocre, tol- 


erate in their environment only 
other mediocrities. A ham actor pos- 
ing as a star insists that his sup- 
porting cast be hammier than him- 
self. Thus mediocrity perpetuates 
itself. When a crisis comes, what 


have you? A Bevin, an Attlee, a 
Truman, a Jimmy Byrnes. Every 
day in every way these men are 
demonstrating to a bewildered and 
discouraged world that they haven’t 
the slightest idea as to what to do 
about it all, or that if they know 
what to do, they haven’t the cour- 
age to do it. 

It wouldn’t be so bad if little men 
recognized their limitations. But 
little men fancy themselves big men. 
Hitler was a little man. So was 
Mussolini. Yet Hitler took himself 
for a Charlemagne. Mussolini was 
the “Sawdust Caesar.” Coming 
hearer home, we had a leader who 
thought himself big enough to go it 
alone, with no advice from Congress. 
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He didn’t want to be bothered even 
with the opinion of the people. 
When he couldn’t propagandize 
them swiftly enough, he went 
ahead anyway. In fact it was his 
tactic to deceive the people about 
what he was really doing. He ca- 
joled Congress, he hoodwinked the 
people. When he al- 
ready had them in Ruined by 
the war he went on Little Men 
for six months tell- 
ing them that he aimed at keeping 
them out of the war. He must have 
had many a good chuckle over it. 
His closest associate Harry Hopkins 
said “the people are just too 
damned dumb” to understand. 
Having succeeded so well as a 
charmer of the American people, 
F.D.R. thought he could operate 
with equal success on his friend 
Stalin. He imagined he could hyp- 
notize “Uncle Joe” and, having him 
in the hypnotic trance, change him 
from a savage to a civilized human 
being. “All I need,” he said, “is to 
sit down with him across a table.” 
The present condition of the whole 
world is due largely to the self-de- 
lusion of a small man who, having 
good looks, a mellifluous voice, a 
gracious manner (when it pleased 
him) and what his friends and his 
victims alike called a “disarming 
personality,” mistook himself for 
the architect of a new world and 
the re-creator of civilization. 


REALLY great man does not 

cajole the people. He corrects 
them; tells them what they hate to 
hear; upbraids them; castigates 
them; challenges them to do their 
worst to him. I sometimes wonder 
if politicians who vociferate that 
they are “friends of the peepul” 
have ever read Isaias, Ezekiel, or 
Jeremias. For that matter have they 











read St. Paul, who said such things 
to the people that he irritated them 
to the point of hatred, and then 
told them calmly, “I love you the 
more even if you love me less.” That 
—if any one of our little men cares 
to know—is the sign of a big man. 
They don’t come that big now- 
adays. Did anyone ever hear of a 
king, or a president, or a duce, who 
even at the peak of his power, not to 
say when his power was in decline, 
ran counter to the 


The People wishes of the peo- 
Not ple? In 156 years of 
Infallible the American presi- 

dency has there been 


one chief magistrate who said, “Fel- 
low citizens, the plan of action you 
have in mind would work to the 
detriment of the nation. In this I 
decline to do your bidding. You 
may vote me out if you will, but I 
cannot in conscience do what you 
demand.” 


HAVE already confessed that 

most of what I have said above 
must seem like a philosophical dis- 
quisition rather than direct com- 
ment upon current affairs. But 
sometimes it is better to make gen- 
eral observations and trust the in- 
telligent reader to apply the prin- 
ciple in specific detail. But, if any- 
one cares, I will venture to apply 
my philosophizings and moralizings 
in two cases. There could easily be 
ten cases, or a hundred. 


E first shall be a domestic 

matter, the current epidemic of 
strikes. Everybody knows that such 
disturbances as have now become 
incessant in the industrial world 
must not be permitted to continue. 
They spell ruin. For that convic- 
tion we need not rest on theory. 
We have examples. Strikes ruined 
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France. They made Hitler’s an- 
schluss into an enemy country al- 
most as much a walkover as his 
entry into Austria which—ostensi- 
bly—had welcomed him. The 
French had—in effect—been wel- 
coming him for six or eight years. 
They had—to all intents and pur- 
poses—been saying, “Come in; we 
shall be an easy victim. We are a 
house divided against itself. Such 
a house must fall. Ours will fall if 
you so much as give it a push.” Hit- 
ler supplied the push, and France 
toppled. From that moment she 
was not only pitiable and pathetic; 
she was a detriment 
to the Allies. What 
caused her easy col- 
lapse was the epi- 
demic of strikes, including the gen- 
eral strike. Back of the strikes 
were, no doubt, certain righteous 
grievances of the workers. There 
may have been honest labor leaders. 
But leaders and workers permitted 
themselves to be tools in the hands 
of powers that aimed at their de- 
struction. 

Making allowance for certain ac- 
cidental differences between the case 
of France and our own, we are now 
well along the road to the industrial 
demoralization which preceded the 
military debacle in France. There 
are rumors that an attempt will 
presently be made to synchronize 
and co-ordinate the multitudinous 
strikes which have now for more 
than a year been breaking out here 
and there and everywhere in Amer- 
ica. Expert prognosticators tell us 
the names and numbers of the 
unions, and the time—three months 
hence, or six months, or twelve 
months—when bigger and more 
violent strikes will take the place of 
those now in progress. The culmi- 
nation may be a general strike. 


The Strike 
Epidemic 
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this critical situation, what ac- 
tion do our leaders take? If they 
dare not act, what advice have they 
to give? They say nothing and do 
nothing. They wait. They hope 
and pray. Pray to 


Piping what deity, indus- 
Down: trial, financial, po- 
Playing litical deity, 1 know 


Safe not, but to some 

little god of their 
own. They soothe themselves and 
attempt also to pacify remonstrants 
with the empty optimism which al- 
ways precedes catastrophe. “Don’t 
worry! These things will settle 
themselves. Everything will be all 
right, all right.” It is optimism of 
that kind which led the shrewd and 
wise G.K.C. (no small optimist him- 
self) to say, “there is a kind of op- 
timism that is the very heart of 
hell.” 

Now what ails these good men? 
What has paralyzed them, brain, 
hand, tongue? Obviously, it is poli- 
tics, the cultivation of popularity, 
the sine qua non of re-election. 
There isn’t a man in authority who 
dares tell organized labor its sins 
and crimes and blunders, its stupid- 
ities, blindness, selfishness, its ar- 
rogance, its treason to the workers 
and to the citizens at large; the threat 
which the labor movement, if it gets 
further out of hand, will present to 
free institutions; the encouragement 
it offers to collectivism or state so- 
cialism. If something isn’t done to 
restrain the excesses of what started 
as a necessity and a boon to poor 
people, it will drag us down to the 
level of the countries where collec- 
tivism already prevails. 

Let me hasten to add that our po- 
tential hero who makes some such 
speech as that, could and should at 
the same time castigate with equal 
force the anti-labor bloc. Between 





Labor and Capital he must make no 
discrimination. He must not fear to 
upbraid employers for their cruel- 
ties and tyrannies in days gone by 
if not today; their disregard of even 
the rudiments of social justice; 
their obstinacy, their resistance to 
the trend of honest 


thought in recent Sins and 
times. He will not Crimes 
suggest that all em- of Labor 


ployers are ogres 

any more than he will suggest that 
all workingmen or all labor leaders 
are bandits and crooks. He will 
treat each group with even-handed 
justice as regards both praise and 
blame. He will hammer home the 
truism that the moral laws that 
bind one must be applied to the 
other. 


UT as far as I can see, from an 
admittedly incomplete reading 
of the papers (no one can read them 
all) neither the Church press nor 
the commercial press has vigorous- 
ly emphasized the theme of the En- 
cyclicals, “Capital cannot do with- 
out Labor, nor Labor without Capi- 
tal.” When, upon one occasion at 
a large meeting of workers I ven- 
tured, in my amateurish way (I am 
obviously no professional in this 
line) to indicate what I thought to 
be the ramifications and applica- 
tions of that sentence of Pope Leo 
XIII., quoted by Pope Pius XI., I 
was greeted by a labor union friend 
with the exclamation, “So you have 
gone over to the Capitalists!” The 
idea seems to be that 
you speak either for 
the N.A.M. on the 
one hand or for the 
A. F. of L., C.1.0., on the other. No 
one seems to think it possible to 
speak for the U.S.A. 
Politicians high and low play 


and of 
Capital 
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safe, speak platitudes, make slant- 
ing references in place of frontal at- 
tacks on the tactics of Labor. Up 
to date they have reserved whatever 
strong words they have for Capital 
while pouring out their stickiest 
treacle upon Labor. They may say 
that they speak im accordance with 
what they see. If so, they don’t see 
much and they don’t see far. The 
limit of their vision is the next elec- 
tion. They don’t see that the best 
friend of a man is the one who tells 
him when he is on the wrong road. 
Of a man or of an organization. 
Capital is a force, Labor is a force. 
It is possible for two forces moving 
in different directions both to be 
headed wrong. To warn Capital, 
but let Labor go on its own wrong 
way unchallenged, is to favor Capi- 
tal rather than Labor. The greatest 
champions of Capital are those who 
wink at the crimes of Labor. 


igs return to my main theme: who 
is there in public life (must I 
say in either secular or religious 
public life) who has spoken as I 
have written above? I don’t mean 
some non-important person like 
myself. I mean someone at the top 
or near the top, preferably someone 
whose position rests upon public 
favor. There must be someone be- 
sides me who thinks this way. I 
cannot be so totally wrong as to be 
utterly alone. But where is the im- 
portant, influential spokesman for 
these views? 


O much in regard to our need of 

a really great leader in a do- 
mestic matter. Now for the exam- 
ple in world affairs. Perhaps the 
regular reader of these columns will 
pardon me if I throw this part of the 
argument, as is my reprehensible 
custom, into the form of a speech. 


I imagine the President of the 

United States saying: “Fellow Citi- 
zens: for the past six months the 
conviction has been growing in my 
mind that my illustrious predeces- 
sor made some rather important 
mistakes in foreign 
policy. I say this Another 
with great reluc- 
tance, because I ad- 
mired Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as much as any man 
might, this side idolatry, and I ven- 
erate his memory. I owe my pres- 
ent office not so much to you the 
people, as to him. I came into office 
on his coattails. I am where I am 
because of him. Hence my deep re- 
gret in admitting that he was not 
in all instances reliable. But when 
he returned from Teheran and from 
Yalta, he declared that in neither of 
those places had he signed or con- 
sented to any secret treaties. He in- 
sisted that he had made no commit- 
ments unknown to the people and 
the Senate of the United States. It 
pains me to be obliged to report that 
evidence of secret treaties, commit- 
ments, understandings—call them 
what you will—has since his death 
been accumulating. I cannot find 
it in my heart to accuse my late 
lamented friend of conscious men- 
dacity. I prefer to believe that his 
memory had weakened together 
with his health. 

“Furthermore, it is borne in on 
me that our dear F.D.R. overesti- 
mated his well-known ‘charm.’ He 
said himself that he could bring 
‘Uncle Joe’ (he loved to call Stalin 
‘Uncle Joe’) to the democratic view 
of world affairs, if only he could sit 
down with him and discuss mat- 
ters familiarly. I grieve to report 
that the President thought too high- 
ly of his own powers of persuasion, 
and of the intelligence and good- 
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will of the ruler of Russia. Mr. Stalin 

recalcitrant. Mr. Roosevelt 
could not make him budge one 
inch. Nor can we. 

“] feel] myself impelled in honesty 
to report also that in the attempt to 
convert Mr. Stalin, our late Presi- 
dent seems to have made certain 
concessions, which he must later 
have forgotten. Either one of two 
courses is open to me. I might dis- 
own the secret promises and brand 
the evidence for them as forgery. 
Or I might act upon the theory that 
President Roosevelt’s mind and 
memory had so far failed that he 
was, toward the end, unaware of 
pledges to Josef Stalin. In either 
case, I here and now declare all 
territorial or political concessions 
to Russia—or for that matter to 
Britain—cancelled, as inconsistent 
with the spirit and the letter of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

“In conclusion may I say that I 
fully appreciate the fact that with 
this speech I am committing politi- 
cal suicide. What I have said will 
be grist to the mill of the Repub- 
lican party and of its candidate for 
the office I now hold. But I feel a 
greater obligation to truth and to my 
own integrity than to my party, my 
position, or my political future.” 


HE chief obstacle to any such 
speech as that, emanating from 

the White House is that it would 
upset the order of the world. The 
President would be reminded by his 


advisers that the 
That rights of his con- 
Delicate science are not to 
Equilibrium be set over against 

world equilibrium. 
“That equilibrium,” they would 
say, “is so delicate that any such 
speech would throw it off balance 
so far that the result would be uni- 
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versal disaster.” “So,” they would 
continue, “we shall have to deny 
you the personal comfort you might 
feel in thus delivering your soul. 
Mr. President, you must not make 
that speech. We shall see to it that 
you do not.” 


IS fear of introducing disorder 
into world affairs is perhaps 

the strongest argument among all 
that the world employs to deter pub- 
lic men from any noble and unsel- 
fish action. No less a Personage 
than Jesus Christ endured that kind 
of argument. In Charles Péguy’s 
beautiful and wonderful poem “The 
Passion of Our Lady” occurs this 
striking passage: 

“The authorities thought what he 
[Jesus] did was all right. 

Until the day when he began his 
mission. 

The authorities considered he was 
a man of order. 

A serious young man. 

A quiet young man. 

A young man with good habits. 

Easy to govern. 

Giving back to Caesar what was 
Caesar’s. 

Until the day when he had begun 
disorder. 

Introduced disorder. 

The greatest disorder in the 
world. 

The greatest there ever was in the 
world. 

The greatest order there had been 
in the world. 

The only order. 

There had ever been in the 
world.” 


OT only the Jewish authorities at 
Jerusalem and the heathen at 
Caesarea but the simple people in 
His own village and His own prov- 
ince dreaded to see Jesus tamper 
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with the established order. In Naza- 
reth a “delegation of citizens” (the 
designation a mob of lynchers al- 
ways gives itself) conducted Him to 
the brow of a hill outside the town 
with the idea of pushing Him off. At 
Capharnaum, a town as much His 
own as Nazareth, the local bigwigs 
“besought Him to depart from their 
coasts.” That Gospel archaism, 
translated into the modern idiom 
means, “Get out and stay out,” the 
command of all constables to vaga- 
bonds. But in this case the vaga- 
bond was dangerous. He had plans 
to disturb the peace. 

The “authorities” fear disorder 
because it disturbs the status quo. 
They are strong for the status quo. 
The status quo is their status quo 
and they will not have it upset. In 
defense of that status quo they 
even grow theological: “Order is 
heaven’s first law,” they say. But 
there is order also—rigid order— 
yes, and law also, in hell. It is the 
law of hell that the damned must 
keep their allocated place. There 
is no transfer from circle to circle 
in Dante’s Inferno, and Dante they 
tell us is as orthodox as Aquinas. 
The Gospel also says it; between 
Dives in hell and Lazarus in Abra- 
ham’s bosom there is “a great gulf 
fixed so that they who would pass 
from hence to you, cannot, nor from 
thence come hither.” Yes, there is 
order in hell. Sometimes that hellish 
order is transferred to earth. Now 
and again someone must rise up to 
smash it. That is to say, someone 
must be a prophet, a hero, a martyr. 


Not only the authorities but the 
poor people are opposed to 
change in existing conditions be- 
cause a change in conditions means 
discomfort. They fail to see that 
a new world cannot be built except 


upon the ruins of the old. Not since 
creation has there been construc- 
tion without destruction. We hu- 
mans cannot create. We make noth- 
ing out of nothing. We must have 
material, and we get it from ruins, 
But there are no ruins without up- 
heavals. The rule applies even in 
religion. “This Child is destined 
for the fall and for the rise of 
many.” Later the Child sent forth 
emissaries “to destroy and to root 
up” so that then they might “build 
and establish.” Poor timorous peo- 
ple think to build 

without destroying, The 

to reap without Sacrosanct 
plowing. Things are Status Quo 
bad, they say, but let 

things be. They could be better, but 
if one goes out to make them better 
we shall disclaim him. We shall bid 
him go away and stay away. If he 
rebels, we shall crucify him. Cruci- 
fy him politically, socially, finan- 
cially. Crucify him, if need be, in 
very fact. 

So no-one covets the role of a 
prophet. That’s why we have no 
real leaders, even in so great a crisis 
as this present, perhaps the most 
serious crisis our country and the 
world has ever faced. 
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i this space a month ago I prom- 
ised to relate a couple of in- 
stances in which, as it seemed to 
me, two of my Catholic confreres 
had come somewhat tardily to sup- 
port positions taken 
in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, in one case 
months, and in the 
other case, years ago. 
The first case was considered in 
our November issue. It concerned 
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criticism of Philip Murray and the 
6.1.0. The second has regard to cer- 
tain statements in a speech—a fine 
speech—given by Reverend Doctor 
John F. Cronin, S.S., at Glens Falls, 
N. Y., on September 17th. In that 
address to the Rotary Club, the as- 
sistant director of the Social Action 
Department of the National Cath- 
dlic Welfare Conference repeated 
accusations against the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, made in these col- 
umns and on lecture platforms by 
this writer as far back as 1939. At 
that time rumor reached me that 
Dr. Cronin, in common with a great 
many other Rooseveltians, had 
looked with disfavor upon my sug- 
gestion that the President was not 
a paragon of veracity. “Now,” says 
Dr. Cronin, “the truth is coming 
out. America is waking up to the 
fact that it has been deceived, and 
grossly deceived, on its foreign pol- 
icy.” He speaks of “Secret diplo- 
macy and deliberate manipulation 

of public opinion in 


“Deceived: this country,” by the 
Grossly. companions of the 
Deceived” late President and 


by his survivors at 
the head of the government. The 
newspaper account says that Dr. 
Cronin “charged the late President 
with specific violations of the prin- 
ciples of fair play and decency,” but 
since I do not find that charge in di- 
rect quotations from Dr. Cronin, we 
may consider it a reporter’s inter- 
pretation of the speaker’s words. 
What interests me is the fact that 
for saying in 1939 what Dr. Cronin 
Says in 1946, I suffered certain 
rather disagreeable penalties. 

Now that it is too late to make 
expostulations which might have 
done some good seven years ago, 
everybody seems to be making them. 
Now also be it observed, such ex- 
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postulations may be made with im- 
punity. Naturally those of us who 
said before Pearl Harbor that we 
were being led into the war dishon- 
estly and surreptitiously have now a 
little sickly satisfac- 
tion in the knowl- 
edge that our accu- 
sations are receiv- 
ing consideration in 
quarters where they had previously 
been discountenanced. There is, 
however, no danger of our becoming 


Better Late 
Than 
Never? 


‘exuberant over that fact. There is 


no joy in repeating the adage abeut 
the stolen horse and the barn door, 
or in saying, “I told you so.” One 
would prefer that the door had been 
locked, and that what was told had 
not been so. 

The damage is done. It cannot 
be undone. We are in a sorry mess 
and no man on earth, high or low, 
official or private citizen seems to 
have the slightest idea as to how we 
are going to extricate ourselves. For 
good or for ill, in life and in death, 
we are caught in the entangling 
foreign alliances against which the 
Founding Fathers warned us. 
Whether or not the alliances we 
have made, even if inadvisable, 
were inevitable, is not the point in 
mind at the present. 


What concerned me Not 
in 1939, and what Honestly 
concerns me now, In 


is that we were 

wheedled into the first of those al- 
liances and later of necessity fell 
into the others. The truth was not 
told us. The wool was pulled over 
our eyes. No one, at or near the 
head in Washington made any such 
honest speech as the classic “Blood, 
Sweat and Tears” of Winston 
Churchill. The consequences of our 
abandonment of the traditional 
American policy of non-interfer- 
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ence in foreign wars were adroitly 
concealed from us. Anyone who 
cried, “Stop, look, listen,” was 
damned as an America-Firster. It 
was held to be a loathsome crime 
to be concerned about the fate of 
one’s own country. No one in au- 
thority had the honesty to admit 
that we were in the war months 
before Pearl Harbor. Nowadays 
everyone says, “of course we were,” 
as if we knew it all the while. 
When, in the process of getting us 
in, the Constitution of the United 
States was broken—as it was re- 
peatedly—the guilty parties had not 
the frankness to admit the fact. 
They lied about that as they lied 
about all things else. 


recognize the tactics of the in- 
terventionists six years ago 
didn’t require clairvoyance. Any- 
one could see what was going on. 


To declare what one saw needed 
only a little courage, a little indif- 
ference to the inevi- 
No table smear. One 
Clairvoyance thing, however, did 
make honest men 
falter: the dread of consequences 
to one’s associates. The present 
Editor of THe CatHoLtic Wor.p 
offered more than once to resign in 
order to save the Paulist Fathers 
from reprisals, or at least from em- 
barrassment because of his “indis- 
cretions.” Be it said to the honor 
of two Superiors General in succes- 
sion that they declined to accept 
the resignation. One of the joys of 
my life is the fact that the Paulists 
have never been time-servers. 
This kind of gossip—if such it is 
—may be reprobated as excessively 


personal, but these are the mem- 
ories that rose to the surface of my 
mind and flowed over when I read 
in the newspapers that Dr. Cronin 
had said, “Now the truth is coming 
out.” The truth, my dear Doctor, 
has been out a long time. Especially 
the truth about F.D.R.’s elastic 
standard of veracity. The Scholas- 
tic definition of falsehood as locutio 
contra mentem, “thinking one thing 
and saying another,” seems to have 
remained forever unknown to him. 
To St. Thomas Aquinas he preferred 
Stalin who defines truth as what- 
ever serves the purpose at the mo- 
ment. Some of us, near to the 
sources of information, had heard 
from F.D.R.’s_ acquaintances of 
many years, and even from his close 
friends, of his idiosyncrasy in the 
matter of truth and falsehood. So, 
when as Dr. Cronin said, “Amer- 
icans gradually came to know that 
secret commitments were made cov- 
ering post-war political matters and 
we don’t know yet whether we have 
reached the end of those secret 
agreements,” we were reminded of 
the Scholastic expression agere se- 
quitur esse, “one acts in accord- 
ance with his nature,” and we were 
not astonished. 

The misfortune would not he so 
great if those secret commitments 
had perished with the one who made 
them. Our Government could just- 
ly take the position that it is not 
bound to any promise of which it 
had not been officially informed. Or 
was it informed? If so, must we 
conclude that we are still the vic- 
tims of a conspiracy against the 
truth? Has the Rooseveltian allergy 
to truth been transmitted? 
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T a moment when the frontiers 
A of Asia have reached the sea- 
gates of Venice and the Brenner 
Pass; when the democracies are 
discovering that though they have 
defeated Hitler’s Germany they 
have lost the war, Portugal, one of 
the few countries left where the 
fabric of our Catholic culture still 
remains intact, has become one of 
the most important salients of the 
defense of Western civilization. 

The military importance of Por- 
tugal is measured not by her man- 
power or production-potential, but 
by her geographical position. This 
is attested by the care with which 
England, whose government has 
always had the best eye in the 
world for such things, has for five 
centuries fostered her Portuguese 
alliance. Napoleon, who knew what 
he was talking about, said that Lis- 
bon is the key to the Mediterranean. 
He also said that he who rules Con- 
stantinople may rule the world. 
His words are just as true today as 
they were 150 years ago; and they 
have a special meaning for Catho- 
lics. Portugal, as the nearest, and 
most hospitable Continental bridge- 
head and airbase for American 
power, is one of the three chief bul- 
warks of the security of Vatican 
City. The other two are the Tur- 
kish possession of the Dardanelles 
and the control of the Mediterranean 
by the British Navy. Topsy-turvy- 
dom of history? Not at all. Inex- 
orable logic of history. For history 
is not, as the dogmatists of inevita- 
ble Progress still believe in the face 
of canceling facts, an advancing 


continuum, except in the sense that 
it moves toward Judgment. Its 
path is that of the boomerang. 
Every human act which remains in 
the temporal order—every human 
act, that is, which is not moved 
toward God by man’s love of God— 
implies some measure of error. The 
errors implicit in the human acts 
which make history avenge them- 
selves, in the long run, by running 
their full course and knocking the 
agents on the head. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries the Otto- 
man Turks helped to break up the 
body of Christendom. Today they 
are forced, if they want to live, to 
defend what is left of that body so 
that it may defend them. In the 
sixteenth century England did more 
than any other nation to consum- 
mate the break-up of Christendom 
and to send the Catholic Church in- 
to the exile which has lasted 400 
years. Today England protects, 
whether she knows it or no, wheth- 
er she wills it or no, the integrity 
of Vatican City against Asia’s push 
westward; and England must go on 
protecting it unless she wants to 
commit suicide. 

But Portugal is more than a mili- 
tary outpost. She is also a testing 
field, and she is also a test case. 
Portugal today is the scene of a po- 
litical and social experiment of the 
first importance, an experiment 
whose outcome either way is bound 
to affect profoundly the prospects 
of democracy. On the one hand, its 
success may — might — teach the 
Western democracies some salutary 
lessons and induce them to revise 
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some of their theories and practices. 
On the other hand, if the experi- 
ment fails because it is not allowed 
to proceed, because of pressure ap- 
plied from the outside, its failure 
would be our failure. 

Americans are not allowed to 
learn about either the experiment 
or its implications affecting them. 
News from Portugal has _ been 
screened for the last twenty years 
by a censorship which is not the 
less total and efficient for being un- 
official, implicit, informal, and un- 
admitted. A censorship which op- 
erates not through the blue pencils 
of functionaries but through the 
minds, blue-penciled in advance by 
ingrained prejudices and automa- 
tized selective processes, of the writ- 
ers themselves, and ‘olerated by a 
public opinion which does not even 
know that such censorship exists 
because it is conditioned by the 
same prejudices operating through 
the same selective processes. This 
censorship, and its unquestioning 
acceptance, are part of the price we 
have to pay for an educational sys- 
tem which, designed to make every- 
thing easy to understand, proceeds 
by eliminating from the understand- 
ing everything that is not easy to 
understand, and results in eliminat- 
ing understanding and replacing 
the hard labor of thinking with the 
smooth automatism of conditioned 
reflexes. 

Because of this unconscious cen- 
sorship the Portugal of today, inso- 
far as she is represented at all be- 
fore the tribunal of outside opinion, 
is the most misrepresented country 
in the world. For it is this censor- 
ship which has kept out of the 
newspapers of the democracies all 
attempts at an intelligent summing- 
up and appraisal of the principles 
upon which Premier Salazar has 
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built up his regime. His liberal 
critics have something to say about 
the flaws of the practice of the 
Estado Novo. But they have noth- 
ing to say about the theory of the 
Estado Novo. They don’t know what 
that theory is. They prove this 
every time they refer to Salazar’s 
government as “fascist” or “totali- 
tarian.” 

Totalitarian is precisely what the 
Estado Novo is not. Therefore it 
cannot be Fascist. It is authori- 
tarian, but not totalitarian. “But 
that is the same thing,” the critics 
crow, convinced that they have 
proved the case; whereas they have 
merely begged the question. The 
real opposites are not totalitarianism 
and democracy, but totalitarianism 
(or political monism) and plural- 
ism. All totalitarian States are au- 
thoritarian, but not all authoritarian 
States are totalitarian. Salazar’s 
State is an authoritarian realization 
of the pluralistic principle. 


The difference between the totali- 
tarian or monistic State and the 
pluralistic State can be expressed in 
simple terms. In the totalitarian 
State the State is everything, owns 
everything, and can do everything. 
It is the only Purpose and the only 
Power. Whatever exists, exists for 
its sake. Its range of interest and 
action is absolutely unlimited. In 
the pluralistic State the State is 
the central power, but it is not 
the only power. It does not own 
everything and cannot do every- 
thing. It admits other purposes 
than its own; it exists for the sake 
of the nation and for the sake of a 
society composed of human persons 
and for the sake of its citizens con- 
sidered as persons. If the State’s 
range of interest and action is lim- 
ited by the will of the people which 
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can make and unmake all law, and 
if at the same time the power of the 
executive is constantly checked by 
the people through frequently held 
elections, the pluralistic State is 
called democratic.: If the State’s 
range of interest and action is lim- 
ited by a Law which neither the will 
of the people nor the will of the 
executive can change, and if at the 
same time the power of the execu- 
tive is checked mainly by this law 
and only partly by the people 
through infrequently held elections, 
the pluralistic State is called au- 
thoritarian. In other words: In the 
totalitarian State the power of the 
executive is checked by nothing; 
the executive is sovereign. In the 


existing democracies the power of 
the executive is checked by the will 
of the people, and the will of the 
people is checked by nothing; the 
people is sovereign. 


In Salazar’s 
authoritarian but non-totalitarian 
State the power of the executive is 
checked by a Law which is inde- 
pendent of and superior to the will 
of the executive and the will of the 
people: the Law is sovereign. The 
constitution of the Portuguese State 
provides that the sovereignty of the 
nation is limited by morality and 
right. Salazar has explained what 
is meant by that somewhat impre- 
cise phrasing by his declaration that 
“the power of the State stops at the 
limits imposed on it by the moral 
law.” By moral law Salazar means, 
not the vague conventions and as- 
pirations of utilitarian ethics, but 
what the Catholic theologians and 
philosophers call the moral law, i. e., 
that natural law which is the reflec- 
tion in man’s finite mind of that 


1The pluralistic State as here described 
falls short of the formal concept of pluralism. 
The latter embodies the Catholic concept of 
the Common Good, which none of the existing 
democracies does, except Eire. 
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part of God’s Eternal Law which 
lays down norms for human ac- 
tions, tells men how they ought to 
act if they want to live in accord- 
ance with their nature as rational 
beings. This law is immutable: it 
cannot be abrogated or changed by 
man; it cannot even be abrogated or 
changed by God. For God laid it 
down once for all in accordance 
with His wisdom; and St. Thomas 
Aquinas teaches that to say that 
God’s will can act against His wis- 
dom is blasphemy. 

A State is pluralistic if, and in so 
far as, it allows and safeguards 
within itself centers or agencies of 
power other than itself: auton- 
omous units, religious, regional, 
municipal, cultural, educational, 
economic, professional, philanthrop- 
ic, designed to promote the rights 
and interests of their individual 
members and to protect them 
against encroachment on the part 
of the State and on the part of other 
autonomous groups and powerful 
particular interests. Pluralism, in 
other words, is the Federal principle 
in action throughout the context of 
politico-social life. Such autono- 
mous bodies that are prior to the 
State both in point of divine posi- 
tive law and natural law, and in 
point of history, are the Catholic 


2 In the pluralistic State in the formal sense 
the “autonomous protective units” have legis- 
lative and juridical functions denied to them 
by modern democracies. The fact is that in 
most modern democracies the State abolished, 
in the name of equality, the medieval natural 
right to organize for group-defense, and only 
allowed it to creep back, in the restricted form 
of “freedom of association,” by the emergency 
door of positive legislation. This is the mean- 
ing of the long-drawn struggle of modern 
labor, first for the right to organize at all, and 
then for the recognition of the “closed shop.” 
The medieval guild was “closed shop,” and 
while it had to fight for this or that advantage 
against this or that oppressor, it did not have 
to fight for the right to organize for defense, 
since in a society based on the natural in- 
equality of rank and power, the right of the 
weak to organize for self-defense was con- 
sidered a natural right. 











Church, and the family. Such au- 
tonomous bodies that are prior to 
the central political authority in 
point of history, are in the case of 
the Swiss Confederacy the cantons, 
in the case of our own federal re- 
public the States. Again, such au- 
tonomous bodies may be voluntary 
associations formed for a purpose: 
the various Protestant churches and 
the Jewish religious communities; 
cultural and educational bodies; 
labor unions, employers’ associa- 
tions, the Bar, medical associations, 
independent hospitals and other 
philanthropic agencies, co-opera- 
tives, consumers’ protective associa- 
tions, and so forth. 

Municipal autonomy, the freedom 
of all workers to organize in unions, 
freedom of education, academic 
freedom, and what those who be- 
lieve that God is an object of free 
choice call freedom of worship, are 
all partial expressions of the plur- 
alistic conception of the State. It 
should be evident that this freedom 
of effective (and not only nominal 
and ornamental) association is the 
most powerful institutional safe- 
guard of the rights of the human 
person in any State. No constitution 
is worth the paper it is written on 
unless it has this freedom written in 
it. The concept of the federal State, 
as realized, however incompletely,* 
in our United States and in Switzer- 
land, is the clearest and highest ex- 
pression of political pluralism. 

Now judged by this standard the 
Estado Novo is closely related to the 
democracies and stands at the op- 
posite pole to totalitarianism. The 
Portuguese constitution encourages 
and codifies autonomous protective 
bodies. In doing so it seeks, not to 
“restore” (in a romantic “reaction- 
ary” sense) but to re-vitalize and re- 
8 See footnote No. 1. 
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justify, those secondary agenciés 
of power based on association which 
evolved in the Middle Ages and form 
part of our Catholic heritage. The 
medieval guild was such an agency, 
The independent university, surviy- 
ing in England and in our co 

but abolished in continental Europe 
by the Lutheran monarchies and 
the French Revolution, is another, 
Yet another is the Bar. Now in the 
course of time some of these au- 
tonomous groupings of medieval so- 
ciety lost their functional vitality 
and sense of responsibility, mainly 
under the pressure of the rising 
post-medieval power of absolute 
kings and of Absolute Money, and 
became strongholds of privileges for 
which they rendered no equivalent 
service to society. So the French 
Revolution did a good job in abol- 
ishing some of them. Unfortunate- 
ly the French Revolution abolished 
not some but all of them, and sup- 
pressed not only the abuses of the 
principle but the principle itself. 


Far from following the totalitar- 
ian pattern, Salazar’s State offers 
the complete antithesis of the total- 
itarian pattern. For the essence of 
totalitarianism is Gleichschaltung, 
ie., the leveling to the ground of 
any kind of unit, whether labor 
unions, the old historic German 
kingdoms and duchies and free 
cities, free universities and schools, 
the Church, and the churches, so 
that there shall be nothing to stand 
between the individual and the pow- 
er of the omnipotent State. Gleich- 
schaltung is also the principle and 
the weapon of Russian Commun- 
ism; of any kind of Fascism, red, 
black or brown. The idea that the 
totalitarian State abolishes social 
equality is one of the misconceptions 
fostered by writers whose minds 
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are full of empty slogans and empty 
of valid philosophical and historical 
concepts. The totalitarian State 
carries social equality to its logical 
extreme: everybody is equal be- 
cause everybody is a slave of the 
State. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, who was 
probably the greatest political 
thinker produced by democracy, 
foresaw all this accurately a hun- 
dred years ago. He wrote that the 
idea of equality as conceived and 
practiced by the French Revolu- 
tion was the enemy of liberty, and 
would, if carried out in strict logic, 
result in “the equality of slaves 
groveling before their master.” * He 
pointed out that the French Revo- 
lution had prepared the way for 
such equality of servitude precisely 
by abolishing, instead of re-forming 
and re-vitalizing, the old medieval 
autonomous groups based on geog- 
raphy or association or inequality 
of birth; and that there was more 
freedom in England than in France 
because England had not made a 
clean sweep of her medieval social 
articulation, and France had. What 
Tocqueville could not foresee was 
that the leveling fury of the French 
Revolution would eventually achieve 
its most complete incarnation not 
in France but in Germany. 

Perhaps the best instance of how 
the liberal mind is dominated by 
eatchwords and refuses to penetrate 
through names to things, lies in the 
fact that the effort of the Estado 
Novo to secure essential personal 
rights by means of rrotective asso- 
ciations is attacked as Fascism and 
totalitarianism because the Portu- 


4In so far as Tocqueville referred to the 
Napoleonie Empire as the direct outcome of 


guese constitution calls those asso- 
ciations “corporations.” Now the 
term corporation was also used by 
the late Benito Mussolini who called 
his Fascist State the corporate 
State. Mussolini’s corporations 
‘were mere administrative organs of 
the omnicompetent State, designed 
to enable the dictator to control 
from the inside what he directed 
from above. Salazar’s corporations 
are designed to act as “checking and 
balancing” organs in a sense analo- 
gous to that in which the separation 
of powers works in a democracy. 
It might be objected that the cor- 
porations cannot act as real checks 
on the executive, since the latter’s 
initiative has called them into being. 
The answer is that in the parliamen- 
tary, as distinguished from the 
congressional, type of democracy 
the executive is appointed, in fact 
if not in name, by the legislative; 
yet in England this does not pre- 
vent, or did not prevent until the 
advent of class dictatorship through 
parliament in our day, the execu- 
tive from acting as a real check on 
the legislative.* 

To say that Salazar’s corporative 
system is the same as Mussolini's 
corporate State because both con- 
tain corporations is just as intelli- 
gent as to say that American democ- 
racy is the same as Russian Com- 
munism because both contain labor 
unions. But then, there are those 
among us who say this very thing, 
and base a political philosophy and 
a program of international co-opera- 


6 What happens in, and to, a parliamentary 
democracy where the executive does not and 
cannot act as a check on the legislative, we 
have seen in the France of the Third Republic. 
It is now being replaced by the Fourth Repub- 


lic, since or the sane among them, 
have discovered at last that the congressional 
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tion on it. Tell the boys and girls 
who call Russia a directed democ- 
racy that Mussolini’s corporative 
concept was pagan, éfatiste, and 
totalitarian, and Salazar’s corpora- 
tive concept is Catholic, anti-étatiste, 
and pluralistic, and they will fire 
back: “That’s just word-splitting 
and logic-chopping. Pagan, Cath- 
olic—what’s the difference?” 

The idea that the State should 
tolerate autonomous effective group- 
units within itself is part, and per- 
haps the best part, of that liberal 
conception of the State which is now 
dying. And it is dying precisely be- 
cause so many liberals, driven by 
the theoretical self-contradictions 
and practical failures of their 
ideology, are rallying to the cry that 
the State shall not tolerate autono- 
mous effective units such as the 
Church, the family, free schools, and 
so on, because they are obstacles to 
equality and interfere with the effi- 
ciency of the State. And some liber- 
als in some places are rallying to the 
cry that the State shall abolish all 
autonomous effective units except 
the labor unions, i.e., shall become 
a class dictatorship. This is pre- 
cisely what is happening in England 
today where a Labor government, 
ideologically directed by upper-mid- 
dle-class intellectuals who are the 
contemporary counterparts of the 
Mirabeaus and Lafayettes and Tal- 
leyrands of the French Revolution, 
is busy exterminating by confisca- 
tory taxation the professional class 
and the middle classes in general, 
to provide the last word in Roman 
holidays for the “workers,” i.e., the 
tenders of machines actually or 
eventually owned by the State. “All 
animals are equal but some animals 
are more equal than others,” cry 
the four-legged Jacobins of Orwell’s 
Animal Farm. 
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It may be objected that I have only 

dealt with the theory underlying 
Salazar’s New State, and have not 
said a word on how that theory has 
worked out in practice. Precisely, 
The questions: how far has Sala- 
zar’s regime improved the State 
and society of Portugal; how far has 
it fulfilled the promises of its pro- 
gram; how does the well being and 
civic liberty of the average Portu- 
guese compare with the well being 
and civic liberty of the average 
American and the average Russian, 
—these questions can only be an- 
swered by an inquiry conducted on 
the spot without haste, and then 
only by an inquiry which takes ac- 
count of the Portuguese historical 
background, of the Portuguese char- 
acter, of the multiple handicaps im- 
posed on the New State by the pre- 
ceding regimes and by a world sub- 
merged in war, famine, and an- 
archy; which also takes account of 
the fact that the American ideal of 
a high material standard of living 
does not provide the only conceiy- 
able nor the only desirable index to 
the state of civilization. Above and 
first of all, such an inquiry must 
proceed from the realization that 
the most important thing to know 
about a government, or a nation, or 
an age, or a person, is the body of 
theological and metaphysical as- 
sumptions which—whether true or 
false—govern all its, or his, think- 
ing and doing. 

And here we arrive at our two 
master clues to the liberal contempt 
and hatred for Salazar’s Portugal. 
First: His liberal critics do not 
know, and when told refuse to be- 
lieve, that theological and meta- 
physical assumptions are relevant to 
politics, that theological and meta- 
physical assumptions determine po- 
litical theories and political prac- 
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tices, everywhere and always. They 
call theological and metaphysical 
assumptions “outworn ideology” or 
“subjective beliefs” when they 
want to be polite, and “superstition” 
or “bunk” when they want to be 
frank. What they don’t know and 
refuse to believe when told, is that 
the denial of the primacy of the- 
ology and metaphysics over politics 
is the affirmation of an ideology em- 
bodying a theology and a meta- 
physics of its own, to wit, the liberal 
ideology, their own. What they 
don’t know is that the rejection of 
theology and metaphysics as “su- 
perstition” or as “subjective belief” 
is based on theological and meta- 
physical assumptions. The asser- 
tion that God is not, or that we can- 
not know whether He is or not, or 
that even if He exists He should be 
kept out of politics, states a theo- 
logical assumption. 

The second clue to the refusal of 
liberals to examine the theory of the 
Portuguese New State lies in their 
ingrained disability to believe that 
a regime in which the executive is 
not continuously checked and the 
law-making process is not continu- 
ously shared by the people through 
frequently held elections, can be 
anything but a totalitarian tyranny. 
Because of this disability they are 
compelled to believe that whoever 
asserts and proceeds to prove the 
contrary of what they do believe 
must be either a cheat or a dupe. 
Now this disability roots in two dog- 
mas imbedded in the modern mind 
by two hundred years’ ideological 
drilling preceded by four hundred 
years’ philosophical spadework. 

The first of these dogmas is the 
dogma of the absolute sovereignty 
of the people, usually credited to 
Rousseau. This dogma implies that 
there is no immutable law, no law 
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existing prior to and independently 
of the human will; that all laws are 
made and can be unmade by the 
will of men, the laws on the statute 
book as well as the laws of custom, 
and these are the only two kinds of 
law; that the precepts of morality, 
which unlike those laws are not 
backed by the punitive sanctions of 
the State, are not laws but mere 
conventions agreed by men and re- 
vised by them from time to time, 
conventions designed to make them 
feel righteous and comfortable in 
doing what they want to do, and 
also to keep any man from going 
too far in doing what he wants to 
do at the expense of others. From 
this dogma it follows necessarily 
that any attempt to limit the will 
of the people without the consent of 
the people is an act of tyranny. To 
those who believe in this dogma 
the statement that both the will of 
the people and the will of the ex- 
ecutive are limited by the immu- 
table moral law is meaningless. It 
is meaningless because there is no 
immutable law, since (a) there is 
no stable “objective” standard of 
truth, and (b) God Who is declared 
to have laid down the moral law 
does not exist. And God does not 
exist because only that which can 
be measured or weighed or counted 
by physical science is real and 
physical science cannot measure or 
weigh or count God. Hence Salazar’s 
meaningless assertion that the 
moral law limits both the sover- 
eignty of the nation and the power 
of the executive, acquires meaning 
as a trick of Fascist propaganda. 
The other modern dogma which 
makes liberals see red when they 
hear the name of Salazar, and see 
nothing at all when the facts about 
Salazar are explained, is the dogma 
that freedom is power and power is 
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freedom. Liberty, Locke said, is 
the power to do: “Our liberty reach- 
es as far as that power, and no far- 
ther. For whatever restraint comes 
to check that power, or compulsion 
takes away that indifferency of abil- 
ity on either side to act, or to for- 
bear acting, there liberty, and our 
notion of it, presently ceases.” 

And Bertrand Russell echoes him 
in our day: “Freedom . . . means the 
absence of external obstacles to the 
realization of power.” How about in- 
ternal obstacles or restraints? They 
don’t exist; in so far as you think 
they exist, you imagine them. When 
you find out why you imagine them, 
you stop imagining them. Con- 
science is a mental kink that the 
psychoanalysts can fix up so you 
won't be bothered again. For the 
Catholic conception of freedom: 
freedom is the power to will what 
is right, the moderns have substi- 
tuted the conception: freedom is the 
power to do what I like. In other 
words, night is what I like. That is 
precisely what Hitler said and Stalin 
still says. But the little fact that 
Hitler and Stalin agree on this point 
does not urge liberals to reconsider 
it, and they go on not seeing that if 
power is freedom, then might is 
right; and they go on believing at 
the same time that a governmen: 
which expressly tells you that might 
is not right, that right is only that 
which is in accordance with a 
moral law which no power, neither 
that of the people nor that of the 
government, can change,—that such 
a government is a tyrant, and a liar 
as well. For who but a liar would 
say in these enlightened days that 
anybody can be restrained from do- 
ing what he has the power to do, 
for instance, from overriding the 
rights of the people, simply by his 
respect for the moral law? Any 


government, like any man, will go 
on doing what it likes until it is 
stopped by superior force. Every- 
body knows that, and Bertrand Rus- 
sell has said so. There is only one 
check on a government’s power, and 
that is fear: fear of not being voted 
taxes, fear of being voted out of of- 
fice, fear of impeachment, fear of 
revolution. Whoever says that 
faith in God, respect for His law, 
and fear of His justice, can also act 
as checks on power, is a supersti- 
tious fool or a hired propagandist. 
Whoever says that honor, i.e., the 
habit of fulfilling unenforceable 
moral obligations, can also act as a 
check, is dishonest. Whoever says 
that any government will ever keep 
its own law just because it is a just 
law, though it have the power to 
break it, let him be anathema: for 
he is a Fascist. 

Both those modern dogmas, the 
dogma about the mutability of all 
law or the absolute sovereignty of 
the people, and the dogma that free- 
dom is the same as power, go back, 
through Rousseau and Locke, to the 
fourteenth-century Nominalists who 
taught that the source of all author- 
ity in the State is the will of the 
people; who taught that law is a 
command that is enforced, that 
hence a wicked command, too, is 
law, if it has police backing; and 
who also taught that the source of 
all law is the will of God, and hence 
that God can make that which is 
unjust today, just tomorrow. 
Whereas St. Thomas Aquinas had 
taught that an unjust law is no 
law at all but wickedness: that it is 
blasphemy to say that the difference 
between good and evil depends 
simply on the will of God, since this 
would mean that God is not essen- 
tially good; and that it is blasphemy 
to say that the will of God can 
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change the law laid down by His 
wisdom. The philosophers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
jes who set Modern Progress off on 
its road to the Atom Bomb sided 
with the Nominalists against St. 
Thomas in teaching that the source 
of God’s law is not God’s wisdom 
but God’s will; then they dropped 
God out, put man in His place, and 
announced that man can make his 
will his law, and decree that what 
was true yesterday is false today, 
what is injustice today shall be jus- 
tice tomorrow; that black is white 
and white is black if only a large 
enough number of people agree to 
regard it so; that, in a word, the 
power of man is not as great as, but 
greater than, the power of God, for 
the power of God cannot turn in- 
justice into justice and wickedness 
into law and falsehood into truth. 


Salazar himself would be the last 
person to claim that he has already 
succeeded and has nothing to learn, 
that everything in Portugal has 
worked out according to plan, that 
there is no room for amendment in 
the theory of the New State and 
there are no defects, failures, or 
misuses in its operation. But then 
the evils of the past, intellectual, 
moral, political, economic, cannot 
be remedied overnight nor yet in 
twenty years, and what Salazar has 
done can be judged only in relation 
to what he had to undo. Yet even 
though his practice may lag behind 
his theory (what human practice 
does not?) at least the theory is 
clearly defined; and in the light of 
that theory Salazar’s regime reveals 
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itself as an attempt, revolutionary 
in this age of ours, the first age in 
three thousand years that does not 
know its own metaphysics, to put 
first things first, to anchor the in- 
alienable rights of man in the im- 
mutable law of God, to base the 
State on the explicitly recognized 
priority of morals to politics, to 
order the State to the Catholic no- 
tion of the common good instead of 
the utilitarian notion of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 
In this day of a frenzied instrumen- 
talism which has not yet interpreted 
the handwriting on the wall, Sala- 
zar’s experiment undertakes the 
systematic improvement of the 
means of life without losing sight of 
life’s natural ends, nor yet of the 
Supernatural Last End to which all 
natural ends are ordered. And it is 
not for the first time that Portugal 
thus marches in the van of history, 
but the second. The New State re- 
peats, in a vastly modified form 
within a vastly changed context, the 
great adventure of the Portugal of 
the fifteenth century, when a hand- 
ful of her sailors and soldiers made 
her the leading power in Christen- 
dom and the pioneer of transocean- 
ic discovery and expansion. Now 
that the modern age which she 
helped to usher in draws to its close 
in bloody confusion, Portugal, 
small, weak, forgotten by the world, 
may be the first nation to have 
reached the threshold of Post-Mod- 
ernity; and her claim to respectful 
consideration will be ignored or 
scorned only by those who hold that 
right is where the big battalions 
are. 








HIS, of course, is a question 

which no human being can an- 
swer. Only God can look into our 
hearts and see precisely how good 
we are from a moral and religious 
point of view. The question, more 
intelligently formulated, would be: 
“Do Jews make fervent Catholics 
who contribute visibly to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual wealth of the 
Church?” A survey of the more out- 
standing Jewish converts in the 
last 100 years might give us an up- 
to-date answer. It is certainly 
superfluous to remind the reader 
that our Savior was a Jew in the 
flesh (Cf. Rom. ix. 5), and that not 
only the Apostles including St. 
Peter, but, in all likelihood, the ma- 
jority of our first popes stemmed 
from the Jewish communities in the 
dispersion. Thus the question that 
remains concerns the quantitative 
and qualitative contribution of the 
sons and daughters of Israel to 
Catholic thought and spirituality in 
our time. The contribution of con- 
verts from Protestantism in the 
English-speaking nations is so well 
known that it needs no further con- 
firmation. How much then did we 
profit from the members of Christ’s 
Own People? 

When we direct our glance back- 
ward one hundred years we en- 
counter not only the two Blessed 
Brothers Ratisbonne but also the 
saintly Father Libermann. The 
brothers Ratisbonne were Alsatians. 
The older one, Marie Théodore 
(1802-1884), became a Catholic be- 
fore his brother who resisted for a 
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long time the call of grace. But 
finally our Lady appeared to him 
during a visit in Rome and thus 
Marie Alphonse (1814-1884) also 
surrendered to the Cross. The full 
history of their conversion makes 
beautiful and impressive spiritual 
reading. Father Libermann, on the 
other hand, is the founder of the 
Missionaries of the Sacred Heart of 
Mary. He died in 1852 and was 
later declared Venerable by the 
Church. 

In the rather restless history of 
the Church in Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia during the nineteenth cen- 
tury the figure of Prince-Archbishop 
Theodor Kohn of Olmiitz (1845- 
1915) towers above his contempo- 
raries. His ascetic austerity, aloof- 
ness and impartiality incurred the 
wrath of Germans and Czechs, anti- 
Semites and anti-Catholics alike. 
He was the contemporary of the 
Hungarian Bishop William Frakndi 
(Frankl) who died in 1924; where- 
as the parents of Prince-Archbishop 
Kohn had been baptized before his 
birth, his Hungarian counterpart 
was a convert from Judaism. Af 
outstanding ecclesiastic and lead- 
ing historian, he visited the United 
States before World War I. where 
he stayed with Jews and Catholics 
of Magyar descent. Among con- 


temporary Hungarian priests of 
Jewish birth and breeding Father 
Alexander Sik, one of the most gift- 
ed poets of the younger generation, 
merits mention. 

Not only priests but also laymen, 
leaders 
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thought, belong to the people of our 
Lord. Renée Erdés who, in Hun- 
garian letters, has a position similar 
to that of Willa Cather in the United 
States, came to full literary matu- 
rity only after her conversion. 
Eugene Bagger-Szekeres, an Ameri- 
can citizen, has risen to fame in 
America and Britain (For the Hea- 
then Are Wrong).* His genius is 
matched by that of Aurél Kolnai 
(The War Against the West), who 
writes in four languages and is at 
present professor at Laval Univer- 
sity, Quebec. Kolnai not only wrote 
one of the best books on Nazism but 
also a brilliant volume on Sexual 
Ethics in German. 

From Hungary we move to Aus- 
tria. The name of Father John M. 
Oesterreicher is well known to many 
an American reader. This scholar 
and essayist is living in the United 
States. A psychologist of world re- 
nown is Professor Allers, formerly 
of Vienna and now at the Catholic 
University in Washington, D.C. A 
contributor to the Etudes Carméli- 
taines, he has fought constantly and 
successfully against the Freudian 
heresy. His sister-in-law and guest- 
professor at the Catholic University 
is Dr. Liese Meitner, the famous 
expert on atomic fission. She is 
also a convert. The process of 
Franz Werfel’s conversion was un- 
doubtedly interrupted by his death. 
It is hardly credible that this great 
writer who truly believed in the 
divinity of Christ and His Church 
could have gone on clinging to the 
illogical stand that Jews must ex- 
piate the rejection of the Redeemer 
by staying outside the gates of the 
Church. 


In spite of the emphatic assertion 
of the Maritains that Bergson was 


1 
Mr, DePreceding article, pp. 203-211, ls by 
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baptized before his death the ulti- 
mate conversion of this great Jew- 
ish philosopher is still a mystery. 
There is no.doubt that he had moved 
constantly toward Catholicism. His 
insistence that only the Catholic 
saints and mystics represent real 
progress (in his Les deux sources 
de la morale et de la religion) had, 
in France, the effect of a bombshell. 
Raissa Maritain, the wife of the phi- 
losopher, is herself a convert from 
Judaism and there are few more 
touching descriptions than her ac- 
count of her parents’ acceptance of 
the Cross. 

Among the more recent French 
converts may be mentioned Maurice 
Schumann, Secretary of the MRP; 
René Schwob, who has written mov- 
ing books about his conversion, and 
Max Jacob. The last mentioned was 
a poet and surrealist painter who 
gave lectures on the New Testa- 
ment in first class French dress- 
making establishments. There he 
was once confronted by a priest 
who gave him the first guiding 
hints.2 Soon after that, returning 
home one evening, on unlocking the 
door to his apartment he found 
himself face to face with the appa- 
rition of our Lord hanging on the 
cross. The next day he implored a 
priest to baptize him but this re- 
quest (as originally in the case of 
René Schwob) was denied. A year 
later the apparition was repeated 
and Max Jacob lost patience. After 
his baptism he led an exemplary 
life devoting much of his time to 
the artistic education of the young 
Catholic generation. He died dur- 
ing the War after long suffering in 
a concentration camp. 


2 The reader here is reminded of the differ- 
ence between two worlds. The picture of a 
Catholic priest debating the Gospels with a 
Jewish surrealist painter in a ladies’ dress- 
making establishment is thoroughly Parisian 
—and un-American. 
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Another recent convert should 
not be forgotten: Gustave Cohen, 
professor at the Sorbonne and spe- 
elalist on the medieval drama. 

Among Italian converts from 
Judaism which in the last ten years 
number about 8,000, first place 
must be accorded the former Chief 
Rabbi of Rome, Eugenio Zolli. The 
Jews have no real hierarchy as we 
have and their rabbis are teachers 
rather than priests. Still, the Chief 
Rabbi of Rome is “first among his 
equals” of the religious heads of 
the European communities. Only 
two European Jewish communities 
were never destroyed or dispersed 
all through history: those of Rome 
and Avignon, both under the secu- 
lar jurisdiction of the Pope until 
modern times. Among earlier con- 
verts is Cesare Lombroso, the fa- 
mous psychiatrist. 

Of Russian Jews, Waldemar 
Gurian, now Professor at Notre 
Dame, Ind., and editor of the excel- 
lent Review of Politics, has left his 
mark on Catholic history and so- 
ciology. 

Among Jews of German origin 
converted to Catholicism a great 
many have enriched Catholic cul- 
ture, letters and thought. There is 
Edith Stein, the only woman phi- 
losopher of renown in our times, a 
disciple of Husserl. She became a 
nun and was deported by the Nazis 
to Poland during the War. Her 
fate is unknown. Also, Jakob Heg- 
ner (now in London), whose pub- 
lishing firm in Dresden counted 
among its authors the very best in 
all countries: the German editions 
of Claudel and Bernanos, Haecker 
and Hegemann, were all brought 
out by Hegner. A more recent con- 
vert is A. Doeblin who was received 
into the Church while living as a 
refugee in the United States. He is 
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an outstanding German novelist, 
member of the Prussian Academy, 
and now again a resident of Ger. 
many (though in the French zone, 
not the Russian). An interesting 
convert is Robert K. Lewin who, 
after his conversion, made a 

ing and brilliant criticism of Ger. 
man Catholicism. To these should 
be added Friedrich Baerwald, the 
eminent economist, now teaching 
at Fordham. 

There are two outstanding Egyp- 
tian Jews who have been received 
into the Church: Georges Cattaoui, 
diplomat, and Father Jean de Me- 
nasce. The latter is one of the most 
brilliant contributors to Blackfriars 
and the Commonweal and is at 
present a member of the French 
Embassy at the Vatican. Among 
American Jewish Catholics the best 
known is probably David Goldstein 
who has devoted his life to Catho- 
lic apologetics and propaganda, 
mostly among Jews. 

The writer of these lines has 
known personally most of those 
mentioned above. He is acquainted 
with a great many more Jewish con- 
verts but, as may be expected, not 
all of them are famous or particu- 
larly successful in civil life. One of 
them studied medicine in order to 
become a missionary doctor, but 
the brown wave engulfed him and 
nothing is known of his subsequent 
fate. Many of them have perished 
miserably. 

As far as one may generalize, it 
is undeniable that Jewish converts 
to Catholicism are far above the 
average in devotion, intellect and 
energy. Their contribution to the 
Church is most impressive and our 
reaction toward their coming to 
Christ can only be that there are 
too few of them! 

In most European countries the 
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ce of Protestant communi- 
ties has been a blessing in connec- 
tion with Jewish conversions. 
There are always a number of Jews 
who have lost the faith of their fa- 
thers and, seeking social advance- 
ment, decide to embrace Christian- 
ity. If they are not moved by a 
deep conviction and are not willing 
to shoulder new responsibilities 
they find a practical solution of 
their problem by joining a Protes- 
tant group. In some cases they will 
not even be requested to accept the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. The vari- 
ous obligations and restrictions 
Catholics are subjected to deter all 
those candidates who are not moved 
by a burning faith; the ban on 
divorce, the forbidding of artificial 
contraception, confession and Sun- 
day Mass, mental discipline and 
fasts do not attract those who seek 
merely material advantages. The 
danger of insincere conversions in a 
country like the United States is 
very small. Even in Vienna the per- 
centage of Jewish converts among 
the small Protestant minority was 
exorbitant and since the “Aryan” 
members of this community tended 
to be Nazis, the general atmos- 
phere was quite tense. In Hungary 
there was a_ similar _ situation. 
Apart from the lesser restrictions 
there figured as an additional fac- 
tor the emancipated Jew’s frequent 
desire to join the “more enlight- 
ened” of the two creeds. 

There is one striking trait which 
one encounters with almost all Jew- 
ish Catholic converts: they are fully 
Catholics but they still want to be 
identified with the People of our 
Lord. As Nikanor, Bishop of Cher- 
son said: As long as we reject the 
Jews we are not fully Christians 
and as long as the Jews reject 
Christ they are not fully Jews. By 


becoming Catholics Jews are, as 
Maritain remarked, united with 
their Messias. The idea of preserv- 
ing Jewish culture within Catholi- 
cism has repeatedly been advanced; 
a Jewish convert from Berlin pro- 
posed that Jews joining the Church 
should embrace the Syrian Rite 
which employs a language at the 
Mass similar to Hebrew. A Catho- 
lic priest in Vilno had the congre- 
gation respond in Yiddish at Mass 
and say the litanies in the same lan- 
guage. It is very important that 
converted Jews retain their contacts 
with the Jewish world so as to act 
as a bridge between the Church and 
Israel. 

When will all Jews accept Christ 
and baptism? The time is proba- 
bly still far away. St. Paul prophe- 
sied that this will only come about 
after all pagans have joined the 
Church (Romans xi. 25-27). The 
plenitude of the times will indeed 
only be reached when Jew and Gen- 
tile are united in the Cross. And 
there is a strong tradition in the 
Church which explains the passage 
of Luke xxi. 32, 33 in the sense that 
the Day of Judgment will come 
only when the Jews have ceased to 
reject their Messias. : 

But all this does not mean, as 
Werfel was tempted to believe, that 
the case of the individual Jew is not 
different from that of the whole 
Jewish people. The fate of a peo- 
ple and the convictions of a person 
are in an entirely different, and 
often contradictory, order. Noth- 
ing absolves from the duty of fol- 
lowing one’s individual conscience. 
And there can be no doubt that the 
Savior’s sorrow over the separation 
of His people from Him will be les- 
sened by each baptism. We must 
not forget that Christ in His human 
nature felt a very special affection 
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for the Jews. He felt all the com- 
passion and disappointment which 
a human being would feel for his 
own nation. Many of His impreca- 
tions, His censures, His lamenta- 
tions were directed at Israel and 
Jerusalem. 

If we examine our efforts toward 
the conversion of Jews and take an 
inventory of our endeavors we must 
come to the conclusion that our 
record is not impressive. The tac- 
tics used in the Middle Ages were 
deplorable though not quite as 
gross or brutal as popular opinion 
believes. (Forced baptism of adults 
was administered only by aggres- 
sive mobs, never by responsible 
ecclesiastics.) A marked lack of 
charity characterized the “Chris- 
tian” attitude toward Jews at all 
times and we have not the slightest 
moral right to establish an alibi for 
our behavior by referring to a “di- 
vine ordination.” 

Special efforts for the conversion 
of Jews were undertaken by the 
Congregation of Notre Dame de 
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Sion, founded by the elder brother 
Ratisbonne. The Paulists also have 
worked in that direction and among 
the various other orders the Jesuits 
have been particularly successfyl, 
The well-known Jesuit Father Béla 
Bangha, S.J., gave a whole series 
of lectures in Budapest on that 
subject and made many converts, 
The Jesuits of Vienna counted 
among their members a Jewish 
convert. 

The conversion of Jews has pri- 
marily spiritual aspects but it also 
has, for our Church, a “material” 
angle. Due to their energy, their 
endurance, intelligence and enthu- 
siasm the Catholic Jews are quali- 
fied to become the shock troops in 
our efforts to extend the Mystical 
Body, to make Catholicism catholic. 
The Apostles and first disciples of 
our Lord belonged in their over- 
whelming majority to His people. 
This was as little a mere coinci- 
dence as the birth of God’s Son in 
the land of Israel. Grace uses nat- 
ural channels. 


IN JUDEA 


By NANcy BUCKLEY 


HE frosted stars drift by on crystal wings, 
The distant hills are cowled in mystic light; 
The dreaming air stirs with faint whisperings 
As silence walks the ghostly halls of night. 


With warm, still laughter is the earth beguiled, 
On quiet feet the endless years depart; 

Love is incarnate in a little Child 

Asleep against His gentle mother’s heart. 

























ISTER ALOISE did not look at 
Clare Willis. Her eyes moved 
steadily about Sister Bernardine’s 
class of high-school juniors, from 
flat pink face to round pale or point- 
ed swarthy one, all turned eagerly 
toward her, from honey-colored pig- 
tails to sleek rust-red page-boy or 
soft dark feather cut; but they never 
once rested on Clare. They even 
brushed the vicious-looking tiger 
lilies that some girl in the class had 
made from crepe paper, milk bottle 
wires, and Dennison’s handbook, 
and that Sister Bernardine knew 
perfectly well were dreadful, and 
even lingered for an instant on the 
“Charity Is Patient, Is Kind” in er- 
ratic “Old English” letters at the top 
of the blackboard. But whenever her 
eyes approached Clare, they swept 
around her in as neat a parabola as 
if they were playing a game, and 
looking at Clare Willis were for- 
bidden and carried a penalty. 

Sister Aloise knew that Clare was 
not looking at her, either. She knew 
that Clare never looked at her any 
more while a play was being cast. 
Last year at Christmas, just after 
Sister Aloise had taken charge of 
the speech work at the academy, 
Clare Willis had sat like the other 
girls while roles in the pageant were 
being assigned, her lips slightly 
parted in excitement, her dark, lu- 
minous eyes on Sister’s face. Be- 
fore the St. Patrick’s Day assembly, 
too, and when they were all plan- 
ning the Easter program together, 
Clare had watched her eagerly. But 
during the casting for May Day Sis- 
ter Aloise noticed that Clare was 
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behaving differently: although she 
sat with her beautiful head held 
high, her eyes remained fixed on 
her brown hands. Never once did 
she take her eyes from her hands. 
It had rather spoiled things for Sis- 
ter Aloise after that when she went 
to cast a play in Sister Bernardine’s 
class—and today Sister Bernardine 
was aggravating her uneasiness by 
standing over at the window and 
watching Clare Willis with her face 
full of anxious wrinkles and the 
fingers of one hand running up the 
string of the window shade to a 
knot and then down again. A little 
silly of Sister Bernardine. A little 
sentimental. And no solution at all 
for the race problem. The race 
problem—vwell, it certainly wasn’t 
race prejudice which had kept Sis- 
ter Aloise from giving Clare Willis 
a part in any play or assembly pro- 
gram. Sister Aloise’s reasons had 
nothing to do with Clare’s race. 
With her color—yes. With her 
race—no. With her color, yes, be- 
cause Sister Aloise’s productions 
must have, first of all, the beauty of 
harmony, and a colored girl did 
not ordinarily fit into them. 

A colored girl would not fit into 
the tableau of the adoring angels in 
the coming Christmas play, for in- 
stance, which Sister Aloise had been 
planning for weeks and into which 
she was pouring all her considerable 
knowledge of costuming and light- 
ing and scenic design. At the foot 
of high gray rocks two-thirds the 
width of the proscenium and set 
against a clear night sky, Our Lady 
would sit, a frail figure entirely in 
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rich old-blue except for a fine white 
veil showing between her golden 
hair and the old-blue head covering. 
The Child on her knees would be 
no vapid-faced, square-headed cud- 
dly doll, but a real baby, who during 
the performance might cry a bit, as 
our Lord undoubtedly did now and 
then. St. Joseph, in a gray robe and 
a cloak of deep blue, and looking 
more like thirty than the conven- 
tional seventy-five, was to be an 
integral part of the group and not 
an extra stuck in to balance it. On 
the deep ledges of rock behind the 
Holy Family fifteen angels in sheer 
white robes, no more, no fewer, 
were to stand or kneel singly or in 
two’s or three’s, and through their 
various postures of adoration and 
the sweep of their feathery wings 
carry the eyes of the audience down 
to the Child. A large floodlight and 
a few baby spots attached to the bor- 
ders would pick up the sheen of the 
feathers and the lights in their pale 
gold or yellow or red or auburn hair, 
which was to be Sister Aloise’s guide 
in selecting them here and there in 
the elementary and _ high-school 
classrooms and give them an 
ethereal quality. The scene was to 
be a harmonizing of soft shadow 
and soft light. It was to be lovely 
and delicate and spiritual. Where, 
pray, in the effect she was working 
so hard to produce would there be 
a place for a Negro, even one as 
nice looking and as gracefully built 
as Clare Willis? 

It was not race that excluded 
Clare. It was simply the fitness of 
things: Every week Sister Aloise 
gave her an A in speech, and she 
used her recorded reading of “Stop- 
ping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning” as a model of interpretation 
and modulation even for the senior 
students. She had no feeling what- 
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ever against Clare’s race. Over at 
Our Lady of Peace she had once 
interpolated a part into a Washing. 
ton’s Birthday assembly program 
for Beverly Jones, a black mountain 
of a child, good-natured and smil- 
ing, whom in the South one might 
easily have mistaken for some little 
white girl’s mammy come to school 
with her. It probably hadn’t hurt 
the play—a charming thing with 
minuets and white wigs and bouf- 
fant skirts—to put Beverly in as a 
kind of Aunt Jemima character, for 
the audience had laughed at her and 
clapped, and she had been speech- 
less with joy. And Sister Aloise 
had been glad to do it, had gone far 
out of her way to do it. Clare, of 
course, was different from Beverly. 
The idea of tying a red bandanna 
around her head and sending her 
out on the stage in a lawsy-chile 
role was preposterous, like casting 
Julie Haydon as Mrs. Malaprop. But 
at the same time the idea of her dark 
face among those of the white girls 
in the Christmas play was an af- 
front to art, and Sister Aloise’s re- 
jection of it had no more signifi- 
cance than if she turned away from 
a smudge of soft-coal smoke on a 
azure sky or from a_ parakeet’s 
voice in a room full of singing 
canaries. 

She picked up a piece of blue 
chalk from the board ledge. “This 
is what I have in mind for the an- 
gels’ scene, girls.” -Her sketch of 
the sky, the rocks, the blue-clad 
Mother, the fifteen angels with their 
bright hair and feathery wings was 
hurried, but she heard soft exclam- 
ations of delight from the girls be- 
hind her. 

“Oh, Sister,” said Sister Bernar- 
dine, “it is going to be lovely.” 

Sister Aloise smiled. “I hope it 
will be nice, Sister. Of all the 
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genes it’s my favorite.” Suddenly 
she became aware of the fact that 
for the first time that morning Clare 
Willis’s eyes were on her, as they 
once had been during play castings, 
bright with eagerness; then, as they 
caught her gaze, they dropped 
quickly to the floor. Slight irrita- 
tion filtered through Sister Aloise’s 
pleasure when she saw that Sister 
Bernardine was also watching 
Clare, her face screwed up more 
worriedly than ever. 

Sister Aloise brushed the chalk 
dust from her fingers. “Watch for 
a list of names on the bulletin,” she 
said crisply. “Good morning, Sis- 
Good morning, 


ter Bernardine. 
girls.” 

These loathsome suspicions of 
race discrimination that were al- 
ways in the air, she thought as she 
walked down the corridor to the 
sophomore room. Why were peo- 


ple always imputing to one un- 
Christian feelings toward Negroes? 
The most innocuous remark about 
a colored person—and all of a sud- 
den the conversation was abristle 
with the race problem. There was 
the other afternoon when she and 
Sister Lucia went into a store that 
specialized in apparel for nuns. Just 
inside the door she saw a showcase 
full of doll models of the various 
sisterhoods in the vicinity, and she 
stopped to look at them in pleased 
interest. Two different kinds of 
Mercies, three Charities, all varieties 
of Dominican— 

“Oh—” she caught her breath— 
“will you look at that!” She nodded 
toward a small doll face, smooth 
brown among the pinkish ones, a 
trim coif and headdress of heavy 
linen sharply white against its 
brownness. 

Sister Lucia smiled. “Isn’t she 
cute! You know, those Handmaids 


of Mary do the greatest amount of 
good. Father McLarney says— 
why—” she broke in on herself— 
“why, Sister Aloise, you look as if 
you minded her being in there!” 

“Oh, no,” Sister Aloise answered 
calmly. “She just spoils the effect 
for me. You’re looking at the little 
pink and white faces, and suddenly 
you strike something inharmoni- 
ous. The one dark face destroys 
the continuity.” 

“You mean—” Sister Lucia fixed 
her with intense blue eyes—“that 
if all the dolls but one were Ne- 
groes, you’d be bothered just as 
much?” 

“Yes, I guess I would.” 

Sister Lucia looked relieved. 
“Well,” she said slowly, “I’m glad. 
Honestly, you sounded as if you 
thought a Negro nun shouldn’t have 
the effrontery to stand among won- 
derful, wonderful white us.” 

There was an instance for you— 
Sister Lucia tracking down race 
prejudice in a harmless exclama- 
tion. And now Sister Bernardine 
looking at Clare Willis in that 
idiotic way, as if to protect her from 
some indignity to which Sister 
Aloise was about to subject her. At 
least in the sophomore classroom 
there would be no little colored girl 
staring at her hands. 

That evening before recreation 
Sister Bernardine approached Sis- 
ter Aloise in the community room. 
“You know,” she said brightly, “I 
just thought of something that’s go- 
ing to make you very happy.” 

Bernie, said Sister Aloise to her- 
self, you’re trying so hard to be off- 
hand, you’re coy, and you embar- 
rass me. “Yes, Sister?” she said 
aloud. 

“In the property room,” continued 
Sister Bernardine with increasing 
false brightness, “there are some 
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in your Christmas play.” 


“Thank you, Sister, but I think 
I have all the costumes I need.” 
Bernie, she added to herself, I’m 


afraid I’m baiting you. 
Sister Bernardine 
rose-red, and 


scene or other. 
what they might be suitable for.” 


She smiled at Sister Aloise with 


nervous archness. 

You’re an angel, Bernie, I wish I 
were half as good, but as an actor 
you’re pure ham, and I wouldn’t 
keep you in a play for six seconds. 
You and I knew each other pretty 
well in the novitiate, remember, and 
you were about as subtle as a four- 
motor Constellation roaring into La 
Guardia Airport. What’s all this 
desperate casualness for, anyway? 
“Oh, no more scenes,” she said 
aloud. “Don’t inflict any more on 
me. If I get what I have as I want 
them, I'll be satisfied.” 

“Well, of course,” said Sister Ber- 
nardine, “but these fabrics would be 
so nice under your lovely lighting. 
I know what you could use them 
for—Wise Men.” 

Wise Men! thought Sister Aloise. 
I can see exactly what you have in 
mind, my Bernie. Three girls in 
Roman turbans that in the midst of 
the performance slide down over 
one eye, tripping over their long 
robes. One, with a béard hanging 
from her ears by wires, flings a hand 
up to the sky and chants: 


“Following a star 
I have come from afar...” 
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perfectly beautiful fabrics that per- 
haps you don’t know about—yards 
and yards of velvet and taffeta—and 
I was thinking you could use them 


swallowed. 
“These fabrics are really lovely, 
amber and purple velvet, and some 
leaf-green taffeta. 
Maybe you could add some little 
I was wondering 





The second one, hanging for dear 
life onto a glass butter jar from 
Woolworth’s, painted on the inside 
with gold radiator paint, follows up 
with 


“I, too have seen this heav’nly guide. 
Trav’led have I both far and wide.” 


And the third one, made up like Mr. 
Bones in the Darktown Minstrels— 
no, Bernie. No, you don’t. Not in 
this play. “I don’t want any Wise 
Men. I don’t want any more scenes, 
I have the play all planned.” 

“But the Wise Men could be 
made so dramatic, Si- or. And it 
seems such a shame to let all those 
lovely fabrics go to waste. All the 
velvet and the striped satin—” 

What is all this, Bernie? 

“Leaf green and gold and rose. 
All in the property room ready to 
use. And” — she paused — “I had 
another thought. Of course you 
know best—” 

Bernie’s losing her breath. We 
approach the denouement. “And 
that was?” 

“You could use Clare Willis for 
the third king.” 

So that’s what all the build-up 
was for! Oh, Bernie, Bernie. “But I 
don’t want any third king.” 

“But Clare’s a natural for him,” 
said Sister Bernardine doggedly. 
“She’s so tall and straight. And 
you wouldn’t have the trouble of 
making her up with brown grease 
paint, either. No mess all over her 
costume.” 

“But if I don’t have Wise Men, | 
shan’t have to fuss with grease paint 
for any of them—or with costumes, 
for that matter.” 

“There’s something else I found 
in the property room, Sister—a dull 


gold box for her to carry the myrrh 
in.” . 
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“Myrrh?” 

“Yes, you know—the colored king 
carries myrrh. Baltasar. Caspar, 
Melchior, Baltasar. Gold, frankin- 
cense, and—oh, Sister’—all the 
simulated brightness went out of 
Sister Bernardine’s face, leaving it 
in its usual kind, anxious lines— 
“please have Wise Men. It wouldn’t 
do any harm, and it might do a lot 
of good.” 

She turned away and hurried 
down the long room and out into the 
corridor. 

You and your lovely fabrics, 
thought Sister Aloise as she gath- 
ered up her mending for recreation. 
You and your velvets and your taf- 
fetas and your striped satins. And 
all the time what you meant was 
“Please put my little colored girl 
into your play. Put her in as a 
Wise Man. Put her in as a shep- 
herd. Put her in as a camel. Only 
putherin.” All right, Bernie. Into 
the play she goes. You shall see 
your Clare Willis as Baltasar bear- 
ing myrrh. 

As a matter of fact, almost the in- 
stant that Sister Bernardine had 
suggested Clare for the part of the 
colored king Sister Aloise’s sense of 
the picturesque had begun to stir. 
Even while she was pretending to 
receive the suggestion unsympathet- 
ically, her mind was building up 
the picture—Clare in gorgeous robes 
making a royal entrance, with her 
splendid profile toward the audi- 
ence, then sinking in complete self- 
abasement before the Child in the 
manger and extending to Him above 
her bowed head a Florentine box of 
chased gold. Even in imagination 
Sister Aloise found the picture en- 
trancing. 

She would do some research on 
the Magi so that the costuming 
would be historically accurate. No, 
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she couldn’t cover Clare’s nice head 
with a turban; she would make her 
Magi medieval—the three Kings of 
Cologne, as one saw them on Christ- 
mas cards, with jeweled crowns. 
Caspar and Melchior would have 
beards, but not Baltasar. Baltasar 
would be as some of the Flemish 
painters of the late Middle Ages had 
pictured him, young and slim and 
brown and elemental, in a knee- 
length garment rich with heavy, 
bright embroidery, and scarlet silk 
hose, and golden hoops in his ears. 
Clare was, as Sister Bernardine had 
said, a natural for the colored king, 
and from her more than from the 
other two the scene would draw its 
picturesqueness. 

“The Wise Men will be tickled to 
death,” Sister Bernardine said joy- 
ously as she watched Sister Aloise 
tack up the cast of the new scene 
on the student bulletin. 

But when Sister Aloise called 
them for a first rehearsal, Clare did 
not seem tickled to death, or excited 
or pleased or even grateful. She 
followed directions intelligently— 
walked so many steps, delivered 
Baltasar’s lines in a resonant voice, 
sank to her knees, bowed her head, 
and extended her Florentine box to 
the plaster figure of the Infant which 
they were using for rehearsals, with 
an unmistakable grasp of the sig- 
nificance of the action. Even in 
her slate-blue jumper uniform and 
tan loafers she put something primi- 
tive and regal into her handling of 
the small part. But she was not 
tickled to death. The other Magi 
were — two pleasant sophomores 
who were working up well enough 
under coaching—but she was only 
polite and co-operative and as un- 
moved as if she were in a lovely 
play every day of her life. 

In spite of Clare’s disconcerting 











detachment, however, Sister Aloise 
had reason to be happy about her 
choice of the third king. Clare Wil- 
lis was in the Christmas play, and 
no longer could any one attribute 
to Sister Aloise on account of her, 
ill-feeling toward the Negro race. No 
longer during casting periods could 
Clare Willis sit in that distressing 
way with her gaze fixed on her 
hands. And like Beverly Jones in 
the Washington’s Birthday pro- 
gram, Clare was contributing to the 
play something that no white child, 
no matter how skillfully her make- 
up was applied, could give it. Sister 
Aloise should have been gratified. 
But she wasn’t. Even when she 
saw Clare in a tentative dress re- 
hearsal three days before the per- 
formance and realized that Sister 
Bernardine’s suggestion had been 
inspiration, she could not rid herself 
of a nagging uneasiness. Clare’s 
dignity, her grace, her swift an- 
nihilation of herself in the presence 
of the Child who was God, had a 
mature dramatic quality which she 
had never seen in a sixteen-year-old 
girl before. Caspar, in plum velvet 
with an aristocratic thin white beard 
and a quavering voice, and Mel- 
chior, virile, forthright, and hearty, 
in a crimson robe, helping the old 
king to kneel and bending in solici- 
tude over him as he reached forth 
his tremulous hands to pick up 
the Infant’s bare feet to kiss them, 
were all that a director of high- 
school plays could hope for; but it 
was the lonely figure of the tall 
Ethiopian standing quietly in the 
background which gave the Epip- 
hany scene something like grandeur 
and made it comparable only to the 
tableau of the adoring angels in 
artistry. What was wrong with it? 
Why did she feel slightly depressed 
whenever the curtains parted on it? 
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Why did it fail to delight her as the 

angels’ scene always did even when 
a rehearsal wasn’t going too well 
because the girls were tired or rest. 
less? 

The lonely figure of the 
king. As she watched Clare de. 
scend to her knees and offer the 
golden box, the thought of T. §, 
Eliot’s “Journey of the Magi” came 
into her mind. After the painful 
search, finding the place, finding 
it—“satisfactory.” Knowing that 
they should be thereafter “. . . no 
longer at ease in the old dispensa- 
tion... .” The old dispensation— 
the old dispensation. They had 
looked to the Child for the end of 
dimness and uncertainty and con- 
fusion. The old dispensation. The 
Child had wished to ease their heart- 
break and the heartbreak of the 
world. The Psalmist had sung of 
what His coming was to mean in 
words that whenever she met them 
always aroused in her a feeling of 
joy, as if she were one of those who 
had yearned for Him so long: 
Tuebitur humiles populi, salvos 
faciet filios pauperum et conterit 
oppressorem. He would guard the 
lowly ones of the people. But who 
were the lowly ones of the people? 

The colored king? Clare Willis? 
The colored king had borne myrrh. 
Clare Willis bore myrrh, the symbol 
of bitterness, to Him who would 
guard the lowly and crush the op- 
pressor. In the Florentine box of 
chased gold Clare Willis bore the 
sorrows of the colored race, and she 
offered them as an oblation to the 
Infant on the straw. 

Sister Aloise caught herself up 
short. Of all the out-and-out the 
atricality! Of all the arrant non- 
sense for a mature woman to let 
her thoughts dwell upon! 

“Go through the scene again, 
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please, girls,” she said somewhat 
prusquely. “Caspar, be sure to let. 
the audience see your fingers trem- 
ble, But don’t make them flutter.” 
She could not have said whether 
Caspar’s hands had trembled or 
not. 


Her thoughts wavered again from 
the rehearsal. The old dispensa- 
tion. For a Negro just what was 
the old dispensation? 

Into her mind slid the memory of 
a day she had not thought of for 
years and years, a day after Christ- 
mas, when she was ten. Her grand- 
mother and she went down town 
that day with the large toy duck 
which her Aunt Eleanor in Dubuque 
had wired a local store to send her 
for Christmas. “A big duck from a 
big goose,” her grandmother had 
said when it arrived. “Eleanor 
thinks something detained you 
when you were three and a half.” 
They set out in high glee and ex- 
changed the duck for soft gray suede 
gauntlets such as many of the girls 
at school had been wanting for 
Christmas, with fringe and scarlet 
stars on the cuffs. “Put them on 
right now,” her grandmother said. 
“Your woollen gloves can go into 
your pocket.” 

As they rode home on the trolley 
car, they looked out the window at 
all the little girls with Christmas 
doll carriages and gift sets of knit- 
ted cap and muffler, and they 
laughed over one tiny bit of a thing 
in new fur-topped overshoes and 
two new knitted sets, a red-and- 
white striped set and a green and 
brown plaid, one worn over the 
other. Her grandmother said, “I’m 
glad no one gave her a second pair 
of overshoes or she’d have them 
buckled up over her arms.” It was 
one of the nicest trips they ever 
had together. 


A little while before the trolley 
reached their street, a light-skinned 
Negro girl of her age or a little less 
got on with her father and mother. 
She was wearing gauntlets, ugly, 
cheap ones of mustard - colored 
leatherette with coarse fringe and 
liver-red stars, and she never took 
her eyes from them except to smile 
at one of her parents or around at 
the people in the car. She looked 
across the aisle and noticed the gray 
gauntlets, and she smiled and 
glanced at her own horrible pair as 
if owners of gauntlets, of whatever 
kind, shared a wonderful joy be- 
tween them. 

The little girl who was to be Sister 
Aloise turned abruptly to the win- 
dow. Before she and her grand- 
mother left the car, she had thrust 
the gauntlets into her pocket and 
put on the woollen gloves. 

As they walked up the street, her 
grandmother did not speak, but at 
the first crossing she stopped, looked 
down at her, and said sharply, “The 
little colored girl has just as much 
right to gauntlets as you have, 
dear.” And while they stood on 
the porch waiting for someone to 
answer the bell, her grandmother 
looked hard at her again and said, 
“You'll remember what I just told 
you, won’t you, dear? Colored peo- 
ple have every bit as much right to 
happiness in life as you have.” 

Little colored girls have just as 
much right to happiness as you 
have, dear .. . Honestly, you sound- 
ed as if you thought a Negro nun 
shouldn’t have the effrontery to 
stand among wonderful, wonderful 
white us . . . What are these? she 
asked herself mockingly. Accusing 
voices out of my past—like a drunk- 
ard’s last moments in a third-rate 
movie? ... Just as much right... 
Just as much right . . . Happiness in 
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life .. . Wonderful, wonderful white 
us ...A fine state of affairs—get- 
ting herself into a pother because 
of something she had done when 
she was ten. She had been un- 
responsive to the little girl’s smile 
simply because—oh, what was the 
use of trying to fool herself?—be- 
cause the small hands in the mus- 
tard-colored gauntlets were Negro 
hands, because a Negro had implied 
that gauntlets made a bond of sym- 
pathy between them, and she had 
become indignant at the implica- 
tion. It was because of something 
in her from her childhood, dark and 
evil, masquerading even to her as a 
zeal for art, something intolerant 
and uncharitable that made her re- 
sent a poor little brown-faced Sister 
doll, something selfish and unpity- 
ing that made her pass over Negro 
students in her stage work unless 
she could make artistic capital of 
their race and color. And she had 
at her beck and call a host of ex- 
ceedingly plausible excuses, all on 
the side of art and beauty, to ex- 
plain to herself all her questionable 
dealings with the colored race. 

“Oh, Sister Aloise,” a voice said 
from somewhere beside her, “it’s 
wonderful. It’s perfect. God must 
be so pleased!” 

She turned. “Must He?” she said 
almost fiercely. “Must He?” Then 
as she saw that Sister Bernardine 
was startled, she added, “It’s nice of 
you to say so, Sister. Thank you.” 

Then she noticed that the re- 
hearsal of the Epiphany scene had 
ended, and the girls in the cast 
were glancing down at her. “That 
will be all for this afternoon,” she 
told them. “You may go.” 

She stood looking at the empty 
stage, bare but for the gray cyclo- 
rama and the manger with the 
plaster Infant. 
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The Wise Men came out of the 
dressing room with their costumes 
on their arms and their crowns and 
metal boxes in their hands and 
turned toward the exit at the left 
of the auditorium. 

“Clare,” said Sister Aloise. 

Clare turned. “Yes, Sister?” 

“I think I'll have to make a 
change, Clare. I’m sorry.” Clare 
was watching her intently. “I think 
I'll have to put someone else in the 
Wise Man’s part and use you in an- 
other scene.” 

“But, Sister Aloise,” Sister Ber- 
nardine’s dismayed voice broke in 
on her, “Clare was doing the Wise 
Man so superbly.” 

“Yes, she was.” Sister Aloise nod- 
ded. “She was, indeed. But I can get 
someone else to do that part passa- 
bly well if I work hard with her the 
next few days. What I need now, 
though, is a girl like Clare for the 
angels’ scene. I have fifteen angels, 
but the tallest ones are all of a size, 
and I thought that if I had one a 
little taller, I might increase slightly 
the pyramidal effect of the group- 
ing.” And I hope to heaven, Ber- 
nie, she added silently, that my 
acting is a little less hammy than 
yours. 

“But, Sister,” began Sister Ber- 
nardine, her good face beginning to 
fold up, as it so often did, into small 
worried creases, “are you sure—?” 

Sister Aloise smiled. “I never 
was surer. Never.: Never. Never.” 
She turned to Clare. “Give me the 
Wise Man’s things, and maybe Sis- 
ter Bernardine will go downstairs 
with you and find an angel’s robe 
and a pair of wings.” 

A radiance seemed to have flowed 
into Clare. “Oh, thank you, Sister,” 
she said softly. 

The girls in the stage crew had 
lifted the manger down to the audi- 
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torium floor and were pulling the 
cyclorama back by its ropes so that 
the night-sky drop and the rocks 
for the angels’ scene could be moved 
in front of it. With the house car- 
penter’s help on the heavy work 
she and they had made a good job 
of the rocks. 

Rocks for the angels’ scene. The 
angels’ scene. Her lovely tableau. 
Blue and white and pale gold. Soft 


shadow and soft light. 
flooding bright hair. 
All harmony. 


Soft light 
All beauty. 


She looked from the Florentine 
box in her hands to the manger. Will 
You share a little bitterness with me 
now, Lord? she asked silently with 
a wry smile at the small bland plas- 
ter face. Will you have some of 
my own private myrrh? 


CHRISTMAS SONG 


By SisTtER MICHAEL Marie, O.S.F. 


ING something new of Christmas? 
That plainly can’t be done. 


For Christmas is old as the stars are old 
And old as the moon or the sun. 


Singing of Christmas is singing of kings 

And candles and carols and shepherds and things 
That mention of Christmas so easily brings 

And has brought since the day was begun. 


Sing something new of Christmas. 


But how I do not know. 


For Christmas is new as the morning dew, 
And newer than winter’s first snow. 


Singing of Christmas is singing of birth, 

Of God in a stable, of peace to the earth, 

The laughter of sorrow, the anguish of mirth 
That renew us and help us to grow. 














COMMUNISM IN CUBA 


By RICHARD PATTEE 


N no Latin American country, 
with the possible exception of 
Chile, has Communism as an or- 
ganized political movement made as 
much headway or caused as much 
public concern as in Cuba. Under 
the revamped name of Partido So- 
cialista Popular, the former Cuban 
Communist Party has forged ahead 
beyond its own wildest expecta- 
tions. Today it is the liveliest, most 
pugnacious and most assertive of all 
the political parties flourishing in 
the island. Cuba, like pre-war 
France, is a land of an infinite num- 
ber of political parties. The im- 
portant ones run to a dozen at least 
and trailing them are others of lesser 
significance. In this welter of 
clashing policies, differences of em- 
phasis and personalities, the Com- 
munists have built up an effective 

* organization with a propaganda ma- 
chine which surpasses anything ever 
known in Cuban political history. 
I have seen something of the 
movement in action during a month 
of intensive travel through every 
province of Cuba and into every 
corner of the republic. Everywhere, 
with the possible exception of the 
Province of Pinar del Rio, where to- 
bacco is the mainstay and not sugar, 
there is the recurrent complaint that 
the Communists have run away 
with everything and that even 
though they are still a minority, they 
represent the most formidable co- 
hesive influence in the country. 
Time and again, in the rich sugar 
growing area of northern Camaguey 
and Las Villas provinces, I discov- 


ered that the local labor unions of 
workers of the plantations were al- 
most without exception in Com- 
munist hands. At the great Central 
Jaront, the largest sugar mill in the 
world with thousands of workers, 
the local sindicato was Communist 
managed and controlled. At the re- 
fining and distilling establishment 
of Arechabala near the city of Car- 
denas, which is unquestionably one 
of the most enlightened of the re- 
fineries in the island, with an ad- 
vanced social program, the Com- 
munists numbered some forty of the 
hundreds of workers and yet this 
small minority was in control of the 
union and directed the policy of 
labor in its relations with manage- 
ment. In Manzanillo, on the south- 
ern coast of Oriente province, the 
Communists elected a few years ago 
the only Communist mayor in the 
republic. Manzanillo was long 
known as the hotbed of Communism 
and the center where the first cells 
were established. 

In the elections of 1944, famous 
in Cuba for the scrupulous honesty 
with which they were conducted, the 
Communists made substantial gains. 
The party polled in round numbers 
about 120,000 votes in the national 
election, that is, 6.45 per cent of the 
total and some 155,000 votes in the 
municipalities. This was an in- 
crease of 39,000 and 53,000 votes in 
the two jurisdictions over the fig- 
ures for 1940. The Party elected 
three Senators, four representatives 
and 147 members of the municipal 
councils in 88 towns and cities of 
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the 126 duly organized in Cuba. 
These figures may give the impres- 
sion that Communism in Cuba is 
an extremely unimportant aberra- 
tion in the national life. While it 
is true that the Party fell far short 
of the half million votes it claimed 
prior to the election of Dr. Grau San 
Martin, it is not the numerical 
strength alone that is important. 
It is the extraordinary ability to 
utilize a minority position to infil- 
trate; to occupy key positions and 
create the appearance of power even 
though that power is merely that of 
a minority exceptionally well organ- 
ized against a majority which has 
devoted itself primarily to bewailing 
its tragedy and deploring the rise of 
Communism. 

Cuban Communism has followed 
the “party line” with singular fidel- 
ity. The change of name to Popu- 
lar Socialist, the demand for unity 
behind the United Nations, the wil- 
ingness to play along with President 
Grau in the name of the common 
cause, the refusal to create labor dif- 
ficulties while the War was on and 
the strong support of the United 
States—these were all postulates of 
the Socialist Party up to the present 
time. The end of the War in Eu- 
rope cooled the United Nations ardor 
of the Communists for a time. This 
was reflected in such an insignifi- 
cant thing as the Blood Bank which 
the Communists had hailed as one 
of the most effective means of aid- 
ing the cause of democracies. When 
the great Soviet democracy was no 
longer at war with Germany, the 
Communists showed a suspicious 
lack of interest in the contribution 
of blood for those who were fighting 
the Axis. The re-entrance of the 
Soviet Union into the War, restored 


this enthusiasm to its original fever 
pitch, 





The origins of Cuban Communism 

and especially of Marxism as a so- 
cial and economic doctrine go back 
to the last century. Between 1860 
and 1870, the first signs of a labor 
movement appeared in Cuba which 
took the form of mutual aid asso- 
ciations, the only kind permitted by 
law. In 1875 the first labor unions 
as such were created, handicapped 
by the storm and stress of the Ten 
Years’ War. It was not until 1889 
that Marxist ideas as such made 
their appearance in the island. Two 
newspapers, El Obrero of Cienfuegos 
and Productor of Havana proposed 
the organization of a Socialist party. 
The first Workers Congress was 
held in 1892, approving a strike to 
obtain the eight-hour working day. 
The government took measures to 
suppress this incipient labor move- 
ment. Between that date and 1894 
Cuba experienced a wave of strikes. 
Although this was the period of in- 
cubation of the war for independ- 
ence, Marxist writings began to find 
their way into the island, principal- 
ly from the pen of Carlos Baliiio, 
one of the hundreds of Cuban refu- 
gees in Key West and Tampa. 

After independence and in spite 
of the influence of the American 
military government up to 1902, 
agitation for the formation of a 
workers party continued. In 1904 
the Partido Obrero was formed, to 
become a year later the Partido So- 
cialista Obrero, completely and 
avowedly Marxist in its program 
and teachings. 

Between 1905 and 1925 the party 
suffered vicissitudes of every kind. 
The remnants of it formed the basis 
of the Communist Party, estab- 
lished in 1925 under the direction of 
Julio Antonio Mella and Carlos Bal- 
ifio. The persecution under the 
Machado regime led to the death of 
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Mella and the party went under- 
ground. It was not until Septem- 
ber, 1938, that the party emerged 
once more into the light of day and 
openly proclaimed its purposes in 
the province of Havana. In 1940, 
after considerable dickering with 
other of the more leftist parties, 
there was formed the Partido Union 
Revolucionaria Comunista. Under 
the direction of the new president 
of the organization, Juan Marinello, 
the party began its active political 
life. The administration of Fulgen- 
cio Batista was extraordinarily fa- 
vorable to the promotion of the 
Communist purposes since all legal 
restrictions were removed and the 
party enjoyed official favor through 
its position as one of the parties par- 
ticipating in the government. Juan 
Marinello occupied a position in the 
cabinet as Minister without port- 
folio. 

In the national convention of the 
party in January of 1944, Juan 
Marinello defended the change of 
name from Communist to Socialist, 
stating with perfect frankness that 
the old name made it impossible to 
win the largest number of adher- 
ents who were afraid of the word 
Communist.. It was curious that 
this coincided almost exactly with 
the decision of the Communist 
Party in the United States then 
under the leadership of Earl Brow- 
der to change its name and purpose 
to that of Communist Political As- 
sociation. By the time the elections 
took place in June of 1944, the Cuban 
Popular Socialist Party had on its 
official lists only some 120,799 mem- 
bers. The party announced its sup- 
port of the candidate of Batista, Dr. 
Saladrigas. The Communist lead- 
ers, Marinello, Blas Roca, Lazaro 
Pefia, Secretary General of the 
Cuban Confederation of Labor, and 


others denounced the opposition 
under the guidance of Ramén Gray 
San Martin as dangerously reaction- 
ary and as dominated by Falangist 
ideals. To the astonishment of 
everyone, Grau San Martin was 
elected president, in one of the 
cleanest elections ever to take place 
in the history of the island. 

On June 4, 1944, the Diario de la 
Marina published a very strong anti- 
Communist statement of President 
Grau. On June 29th, the Executive 
Committee of the Popular Socialist 
Party met in Havana to consider 
its position in the face of the unex- 
pected situation. Blas Roca, at this 
meeting, urged that the party base 
its action on national unity and the 
necessity for cultivating adroitly 
and with the maximum of discre- 
tion the new figures in power. On 
July 4, 1944, the party organized a 
monster mass meeting on behalf of 
national unity and support of the 
United Nations. The gathering was 
one of the most extraordinary ever 
held in Havana. Thousands of 
party members at the call of Blas 
Roca marched before President 
Grau, clenched fist aloft, reiterating 
over and over again the one word 
Unidad. 

Another convention of the party 
was held in September of 1944. 
Again Blas Roca determined the 
orientation of the Communists. In- 
dicating that the Cuban masses had 
placed great confidence in President 
Grau and expected of him a radical 
solution of the social evils in the 
country, the leadership of the Com- 
munist party took heart in the 
thought that Dr. Grau would be un- 
able to accomplish all that he had 
promised and that once the disillu- 
sioned masses realized how far 
short he had fallen, there would be 
no recourse but to turn to the Popu- 
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lar Socialist Party. Moreover, said 
Blas Roca, “the party will prosper 
in a world which is turning more 
and more toward the Left, as we 
are aware from cabled reports from 
every corner of the globe.” At the 
congress, the Communist deputies 
and senators adopted at first the 
policy of watchful waiting. They 
were what might be called a dis- 
creet opposition, but not obstruc- 
tionists. During the past year they 
have come closer and closer to 
President Grau until today the 
Popular Socialist Party may be con- 
sidered as a supporter of the Presi- 
dent. 

One of the reasons for this strange 
state of affairs is that it is the only 
Cuban political party that works at 
its job day in and day out, tirelessly 
and unceasingly. As one wanders 
the Cuban countryside and the little 
villages and towns it is evident that 
the Popular Socialists waste no 
time in driving home their message. 
Let us take one example. I visited 
in the little town of Pedro Betan- 
court, in the province of Matanzas. 
It has perhaps 8,000 people and de- 
pends exclusively on one of the 
larger sugar mills of the island, the 
Central Cuba. The Communists are 
organized under the direction of a 
local physician. They have a mod- 
est headquarters which constitutes 
a sort of workers’ club at the same 
time. Scarcely a day passes that 
pamphlets are not distributed, 
speeches delivered, meetings held 
to discuss political tactics and cur- 
rent social problems. Study circles 
have been set up for young workers 
and they are producing results in 
terms of local leadership. None of 
the traditional political parties have 
the remotest grasp of this type of 
organization. All of them: follow the 
well-known pattern of feverish po- 


litical activity before each election 
and a state of dormancy the rest of 
the time. The Communists on the 
other hand, with their interlocking 
system of political membership, 
trade unionism and a social pro- 
gram, keep at the task day in and 
day out. They have realized that 
control of the labor movement 
means control of a vast potential 
reservoir of votes and sources of 
power. The Cuban laboring mass 
is not Communist today but the 
majority of the unions are Commu- 
nist run. The tragedy is that the 
party is becoming the strongest 
threat in the island. The adminis- 
tration of President Grau has chosen 
not to alienate them. They enjoy 
official favor to a very considerable 
extent. The average laborer and 
workman sees that the Popular So- 
cialist Party can get results through 
strikes or the threat of strikes. It 
can bludgeon the government and 
get away with it. The worker sees 
nothing but vague promises most of 
which are never kept in the pro- 
grams of the other parties. Thou- 
sands of Cubans in perfectly good 
faith flock to the ranks of the Popu- 
lar Socialist Party as a consequence 
of this state of affairs. 


Two other elements help to ex- 
plain the growth of Communism in 
Cuba and the probable increase in 
the next few years of its prestige 
and influence. The first is the fact 
that everyone realizes the precari- 
ous nature of Cuban economy. At 
the moment the republic is enjoy- 
ing a reasonable prosperity. Its 
sugar is selling well. It is probable 
that for the next two or three years 
world-wide demand will keep the 
Cuban economic order from crack- 
ing. There is, however, the inevita- 
ble prospect of a recurrence of the 
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acute depression of the later twen- 
ties with the subsequent misery and 
hunger for thousands of Cubans. 
And the really tragic thing is that 
one sees very little in Cuba to indi- 
cate that any serious attempt is be- 
ing made to remedy this condition 
or introduce the needed reforms to 
allow the country to resist more 
successfully the effects of a severe 
crisis. Over 150 great sugar mills 
dot the country from end to end. 
More even than the other West In- 
dian countries, does Cuba depend on 
sugar as her life blood. When the 
present arrangements for exporta- 
tion cease, the Cuban government 
that can offer nothing more than 
vague promises will find itself in a 
difficult situation indeed. The Com- 
munists to date are virtually the 
only organization that presents a 
program and holds out a promise. 
However false and mirage-like it 
may be it is not inconceivable that 
the Cuban masses may turn more 
and more to it as the only way out. 

The second important point is 
that Cuban capitalism, both local 
and foreign, continues today almost 
as unaware of the world in which 
it lives as in the past. Aside from 
the periodical denunciations of 
Communism and the dismay that 
the workers are not contented and 
placid robots, there are few signs 
that the dominant classes are con- 
scious at all of the social problem 
that faces the republic. 

Unless Cuban capitalism, and per- 
haps this can be said of the institu- 
tion anywhere, awakens to the fact 
that it has got to make concessions 
and even revise its whole outlook 
or else suffer the consequences, 
there would seem slight hope in 
countries like Cuba for a peaceful 
change. 

The Cuban Communist Party did 
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not have a local program until very 
recently. It depended on the broad 
and general postulates of interna- 
tional Marxism. If one examines 
the volume of Blas Roca, Los Fun- 
damentos del Socialismo en Cuba, 
there is much that anyone can sub- 
scribe to and little that is definitely 
and distinctly Communist. In the 
statement of fundamental purposes 
mention is made however of the 
ultimate hope of establishing the 
Socialist community for all Cuba. 
The actual organization of the 
party and its activities may be stud- 
ied in the publications and accounts 
of the conventions as well as in the 
copious literature that the party 
has issued. The party distinguished 
clearly between militant members 
and mere members. The former 
who constituted some 25,000 in 
January of 1944 donated one per 
cent of their salary to the party 
and were accredited as active mem- 
bers. These were the leaders 
charged with the organization of 
local and regional committees and 
especially the creation of cells in 
factories, stores and farms; a 
strategy that has proven most use- 
ful to the Communists. The amount 
of propaganda is fantastic when one 
remembers the relatively small 
population of Cuba and the ease of 
reaching the multitudes. In the 
party reports prior to the last con- 
vention, it is indicated that over a 
million dollars were taken in, in the 
four year period prior to 1944. Of 
this amount about $200,000 were 
spent for electoral purposes in the 
provinces. Nevertheless the conven- 
tion in September of 1944 was in- 
formed that there was a deficit of 
$43,000. The assumption is that the 
rest of the amount went almost ex- 
clusively for propaganda purposes. 
One of the Communist leaders, 
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Severo Aguirre, devoted his atten- 
tion in the convention of last year 
to the methods for propagandizing 
Cuba. One of the first steps was to 
distribute more widely the funda- 
mental text of Blas Roca to which 
reference has been made and which 
forms the basis for the study circles 
of the party. This book is already 
in its fifth edition with nearly 100.- 
000 copies. Some idea of the ex- 
tent of the study circles may be 
gained from the fact that 261 exist- 
ed late in 1944 in the entire coun- 
try. Up to last month the writings 
of Earl Browder held a favored 
place in the reading lists. One noted 
that as soon as Browder was ousted 
to be succeeded by William Z. Fos- 
ter, the pamphlets and Marxist dis- 
quisitions of the former Communist 
chieftain disappeared as if by magic 
from the Communist book stores of 
Havana. There are institutes and 
schools for workers established in 
the provinces for intensive short 
courses. The party depends on a 
daily paper, Hoy, published in 
Havana and which is the only daily 
in the capital with a special edition 
to reach the provinces the same day 
of publication. One radio station, 
known as “Mil Diez” is run by the 
Communists. They have a number 
of programs directed at the Marxist 
education of workers. Cuba inci- 
dentally is one of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries with a large number 
of radios in homes. The party in- 
cludes the creation of libraries as 
part of its propaganda and has 
initiated a popular theater to bring 
dramatic entertainment to the 
masses, directed, obviously toward 
the creation of a “class conscious- 
ness,” 


The Communist members of the 
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Congress have directed their efforts 
mainly toward social reform. They 
have proposed and fought for a 
measure against racial discrimina- 
tion and introduced the famous bill 
known as the Marinello Law which 
would place private schools under 
official control and is directed 
against the Catholic institutions of 
the country. Cuba is still in the 
throes of the fight to prevent the 
approval of this law which would 
be the end of the magnificent pri- 
vate schools and colleges scattered 
over the whole republic. The Com- 
munists have made a direct and 
special appeal to the mass of Ne- 
groes who constitute an important 
minority in Cuba. Many of the 
Communist leaders are colored or 
Negro: Salvador Garcia Aguero, 
candidate at the present time for 
mayor of Havana; Blas Roca, and 
Lazaro Pefia, Secretary General of 
the Confederation of Labor. 

Cuban Communism is in close 
contact with the influential and 
active Soviet Embassy in Havana 
which, as in Mexico and elsewhere, 
aid in the development of local 
movements of a left wing cast. 
Cuban Communism is_ intensely 
nationalistic, almost chauvinistic 
which is one of the most curious of 
its manifestations. Its Cubanophilia 
outstrips anything to be found in 
the conservative sectors. It is 
matched only by its violent and un- 
reasoning Russophilia, manifest on 
every and all occasions. The as- 
siduous reader of the Communist 
daily Hoy would get the impression 
that the rank and file of the party 
is more interested in what is hap- 
pening in Minsk, Stalingrad or 
Tiflis than in events in Marianao, 
Santa Clara or Cienfuegos. 





RUSKIN ON LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


By JosePpH J. REILLY 


HE close connection between the 

decay of art and faulty social 
arrangements has been called Rus- 
kin’s great discovery. The ugliness 
of English manufacturing cities 
which met his eyes mocked that 
beauty which he had analyzed and 
lauded in Modern Painters and re- 
flected the physical and moral ugli- 
ness in which hordes of undernour- 
ished workers passed their lives. 
Ruskin never ceased to be a critic 
of art; what he did was to give rein 
to those instincts which, had he ful- 
filled his father’s hopes and become 
a clergyman, might have made him 
an Anglican Savonarola. His ethical 
prepossessions were strong; as a 
critic of art he saw in masterpieces 
of painting, stulpture, and architec- 
ture the moral tendencies of the 
artists who created them and even 
of the nations whose conception of 
beauty they reflected. “All lovely 
art,” he declared, “is rooted in vir- 
tue.” His didacticism was restless, 
urgent, and passionate. When in- 
vited to counsel the citizens of Brad- 
ford regarding the architecture of a 
proposed Exchange he preached a 
lay sermon on the obligation of em- 
ployers of labor to be “true captains 
and kings, the leaders and helpers 
of their fellow men.” When in- 
vited to Dublin to discuss the “Mys- 
tery of Life and its Arts” he deliv- 
ered a searching discourse in which 
he declared that the principal arts 
of life are three: feeding the hun- 
gry, housing the homeless, and 
clothing the naked. Perform these 
duties with all your might, he ad- 


monished in conclusion, “and all the 
fine arts will healthily follow.” 

If mid-Victorian England was 
ugly to his eyes it was uglier to his 
moral sense. The upper classes 
worshiped one deity, the “Goddess 
of Getting-on,” and the captains of 
industry, ignoring all appeals to 
experience, justice and _ religion, 
ground the faces of the poor, for 
their “hearts have been betrayed by 
the plausible impiety of the modern 
economist, telling us that ‘to do the 
best for ourselves, is finally to do 
the best for others’.” The middle 
classes lived in complacent apathy 
revealing their dullness of mind and 
heart in the unlovely houses they 
chose to live in and their deadening 
satisfaction with things as they 
were. It was the poor whose con- 
dition filled Ruskin with bitter dis- 
tress and weighed heavily on his 
spirit. Their food was wretched 
and insufficient; the streets of the 
great cities were “foul with sale of 
their cast clouts and rotten rags”; 
their children “lay in festering 
heaps, in homes that consumed them 
like graves.” Wise and compassion- 
ate men had cried out upon this 
tragic situation before Ruskin: they 
“dreamed of mercy and justice... 
of peace and good will . . . of labor 
undisappointed . . . of fullness in 
harvest . . . of wisdom in council, 
and of providence in law; of glad- 
ness of parents, and strength of chil- 
dren.” With what result? We 
mocked these idealists, Ruskin an- 
swers, and pronounced their visions 
unreal and unachievable. And with 
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piting irony he asks: What, on the 
other hand, have the realists accom- 
plished? 


Ruskin derived his inspiration as 
a social reformer from two sources, 
the Bible and Plato. As a child he 
mastered daily assignments in the 
Bible and on completing the New 
Testament began again with Gen- 
esis, continuing this regimen until 
its phraseology was fixed in his 
memory and became an integral 
part of his style. But it was the 
tragic meaning of the Bible, espe- 
cially in those passages which re- 
vealed the divine pity for the poor 
and the divine wrath against those 
who treated them evilly or turned a 
deaf ear to their woes, which was 
seared forever on his mind. When 
he sought to awaken wealthy audi- 
ences to the poverty and fierce dis- 
tress of the poor he spoke in the 
tones and almost in the language of 
Ezekiel and Ecclesiastes. He did not 
plead for charity; he demanded jus- 
tice. “If you leave the poor in their 
rags,” he says, “does not every win- 
ter’s wind bear up to heaven its 
wasted souls, to witness against you 
hereafter, by the voice of their 
Christ,—‘I was naked, and ye 
clothed me not’”? 

All his life Ruskin was a devout 
disciple of Plato. In 1843 he was 
reading daily from the Dialogues 
with meticulous care and later he 
complained half humorously that 
he never felt well without it. The 
Republic offered him an implied 
challenge to shape an ideal state of 
his own, a kind of Ruskinian Utopia, 
and some of its proposals he adopt- 
ed. Thus like Plato he would ban- 
ish industrialism, set up a simpler 
type of social structure, establish 
for statesmen as well as artists a 
worthier measure of success than 


the acquisition of money, and main- 
tain the doctrine, rejected by the 
moderns, that the highest art re- 
quires moral elevation in the artist. 
Again, like Plato, he would impose 
sharp limitations on democracy and 
would regulate certain activities 
which Englishmen no less than 
Athenians regarded as distinctly and 
inviolably personal. Finally, neither 
Plato nor Ruskin was a mere dream- 
er, presenting the world with ideas 
brought to birth in an ivory tower 
and feeling completely indifferent 
to their unworkableness. Each was 
willing to put his theories to the 
touch: Plato became political ad- 
viser to Dionysius of Syracuse and 
Ruskin established the Guild of St. 
George, a costly and futile but gal- 
lant experiment. 

In Ruskin’s view the first duty of 
a State is to see that “every child 
born therein shall be well housed, 
clothed, fed, and educated, till it at- 
tain years of discretion.” To effect 
this, he declared, it was necessary 
to begin by imposing certain regula- 
tions on marriage in the interest of 
health and morals. 

To early marriage he attached 
great importance but he saw in con- 
temporary England that neither 
early marriage nor marriage at all 
was possible to the poor except 
where they disregarded all rules of 
caution and restraint. What was 
being done to remedy this evil situa- 
tion? Nothing beyond empty lamen- 
tations and admonitions that “well- 
conducted. agricultural laborers” 
should not indulge in “the luxury 
of marriage” before the age of forty- 
five. “You [the public),” Ruskin 
wrote disgustedly, “leave your mar- 
riages to be settled by ‘supply and 
demand’ instead of wholesome law. 
And thus among youths and maid- 
ens, the improvident, incontinent, 
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selfish, and foolish ones marry, 
whether you will or not .. . On the 
other hand, whosoever is wise, pa- 
tient, unselfish and pure among 
your youth, you keep maid or bach- 
elor, wasting their best days of 
natural life in painful sacrifice, for- 
bidding them their best help and 
best reward, and carefully exclud- 
ing their prudence and tenderness 
from any offices of parental duty. 

“Is not this a beatific and beauti- 
fully sagacious system for a Celes- 
tial Empire, such as that of these 
British Isles?” 

Such assaults, however devasta- 
ting, upon the stupidity and indiffer- 
ence of the public, could not do duty 
for definite proposals, as Ruskin had 
come to know well enough; accord- 
ingly he spoke his mind further, 
extending his view beyond the ranks 
of the poor. “Permission to marry,” 
he wrote,’ “should be the reward 


held in sight of [our] youth during 
the entire latter part of their edu- 
cation; and it should be granted as 
the national attestation that the first 
portion of their lives had been right- 


ly fulfilled. It should not be at- 
tainable without earnest and con- 
sistent effort, though put within the 
reach of all who were willing to 
make such effort; and the granting 
of it should be a public testimony 
to the fact that the youth or maid 
to whom it was given had lived, 
within their proper sphere, a modest 
and virtuous life, and had attained 
such skill in their proper handi- 
craft, and in arts of household econ- 
omy, as might give well-founded ex- 
pectations of their being able hon- 
ourably to maintain and teach their 
children.” 

Ruskin believed that, to a certain 
point at least, there is virtue in 
years. No girl should be granted per- 

1In Time and Tide (1867). 
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mission to marry until she was 
seventeen, no youth until he was 
twenty-one. Success in the first 
year of eligibility would be an hon- 
or, but a girl’s failure before she 
was twenty-two and a youth’s be- 
fore he was twenty-five would be a 
“recognized disgrace.” Ruskin dis- 
claimed any intention of favoring 
an undue hastening of actual mar- 
riage. As a matter of fact, he once 
went on record as saying that no 
man should marry under twenty- 
four, no girl under eighteen. 

This formal permission to marry 
is so important, it opens the way to 
a life of such rich satisfactions and 
happiness, that it should be con- 
ferred with befitting dignity and 
on an occasion of great joy in which 
not only the recipients but their 
families and friends and even the 
district where they reside should 
participate. Ruskin would estab- 
lish two festivals each year, one on 
the first of May and the other at the 
feast of harvest home (the first of 
November) at which the prized per- 
missions would be publicly given 
out to those who had earned them 
in the half-year just ended. The 
girls, he says, should be given a 
pretty name, “Rosieres” perhaps, 
and a suitable one found for the 
fortunate youths who should be 
“led in joyful procession, with mu- 
sic and singing, through the city 
street or village lane, and the day 
ended with feasting of the poor.” 

On the question of choosing the 
right man Ruskin’s advice may seem 
curious. A girl’s proper confident, 
he says, is her father. If that re- 
lationship is not easy to establish, 
if there is any break in her trust in 
him from infancy to marriage, 
something is seriously wrong, more 
likely on her part than on his, for 
she has probably discussed with her 
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girl-friends intimate matters “which 
they have no business with and her 
father much. What she is not in- 
clined to tell her father, should be 
told to no one; and, in nine cases 
out of ten, not thought of by her- 
self.” As for the young man, when 
he is fully and wisely in love with 
a girl he should tell her so at once 
and take his chance with other suit- 
ors. As Ruskin sees it, it is insolent 
for the lover to expect immediate 
acceptance and cruel for the girl to 
refuse at once, without “severe” 
reasons. If the girl does not like 
him she may send him away “for 
seven years or so”; if she likes him 
a little or thinks she may come to 
it in time she may let him stay near 
her, “putting him always on sharp 
trial to see what stuff he is made 
of.” 

Ruskin refuses to concede that 
such trials are childish :? “the whole 


meaning and power of true court- 
ship,” he insists, “is Probation.” 
He advises a minimum period of 
three years but considers seven the 


“orthodox” time. He is not play- 
ing with idle notions; he means 
what he says. He does not consider 
life a blithe romance but a serious 
business which can escape tragedy 
only if the immensely important 
matter of a successful marriage is 
achieved. Its prelude must be love, 
tested before, as it will inevitably be 
after, marriage, and if the test fails, 
Ruskin implies, it is the wise girl 
who is so fortunate as to discover 
itin time. A wife—the kind whom 
Ruskin deemed ideal—is more pre- 
cious than rubies; is she not worth 


2 Letters decrying them as absurd and im- 
possible led Ruskin to rejoin acidly that they 
only further prove to me what I have long 
since perceived, that very few young people, 
it up on modern principles, have ever 
felt love, or even known what it means, except 
under conditions in which it is also possible 
to the lower animals.” 
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waiting for, three, yes, seven years?* 
Meanwhile the suitor’s test is fur- 
ther complicated; he not only must 
wait but endure anxieties and six- 
fold jealousy, for if a girl is “worth 
anything” she ought to have “half- 
a-dozen suitors under vow for her.” 
The neighbors will talk, to be sure, 
but not evilly, provided the relations 
between the young people are open- 
ly known to their friends as well as 
to everybody who has the least in- 
terest in them. 

Ruskin did not intend to imply 
that the youth was estopped from 
further search or choice but only 
that “until he saw one better worth 
winning, he would faithfully obey 
his chosen mistress’s will in all 
things; and suffer such test as she 
chose to put him to: it being under- 
stood that at any time he had the 
power as openly to withdraw as he 
had openly accepted the candida- 
ture.” 

Some of Ruskin’s feminine read- 
ers took umbrage at the phrase 
“worth anything” -as meaning 
“pretty,” to which he rejoined that 
“the prettier a girl is, the more it 
becomes her duty to try to be good,” 
while her less favored sisters, on 
their side, will find “real and effec- 
tive sources of consolation in self- 
forgetfulness—in the cultivation of 
sympathy with others, and in turn- 
ing the attention and the heart to 
the daily pleasures open to every 
young creature born into this mar- 
velous universe.” To lovers’ eyes 
the landscape may be invested with 
peculiar beauty and in their ears 
heavenly music sound, “but” (Rus- 
kin can be intensely practical at 
times) “there is no sense, because 
these selfish and temporary raptures 
are denied to us, in refusing to see 

8 The prototype of Ruskin’s ideal woman, 


wife, and mother is to be found in Proverbs 
xxxi, 
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the sunshine on the river; or hear 
the lark’s song in the sky.” To some 
of Ruskin’s young and physically 
unattractive readers “this saying 
may be a hard one; but they may 
rest assured that the safest and 
purest joys of human life rebuke 
the violence of its passions; that 
they are obtainable without anxiety, 
and memorable without regret.” 
Ruskin’s conception of what 
courtship should be is not only clear 
by implication but from a para- 
graph he wrote in Fors Clavigera as 
late as 1883. The manners of what 
he calls “mob-courtship” he brands 


dangerous and degrading, but the. 


ways of the kind which “have be- 
come the fashion,—almost the law” 
sink to the very depth of folly. “In 
a miserable confusion of candle- 
light, moonlight, and limelight— 
and anything but daylight .. . in 
snatched moments, in hidden cor- 


ners, in accidental impulses and 
dismal ignorances, young people 


. . whisper . . . and stumble and 
flutter . . . and blunder into what 
they call Love; expect to get what- 
ever they like the moment they 
fancy it, and are continually in the 
danger of losing all the honor of life 
for a folly, and all the joy of it by 
an accident.” 

Two things which have become 
almost hopelessly confused in our 
current fiction, film, and drama 
were recognized by Ruskin and the 
real dissociated from its counter- 
feit. “The great relation of the 
sexes,” he wrote, “is Love, not Lust. 
. . » [God gave the first man and 
woman] the spiritual power of 
Love, that each spirit might be 
greater and purer by its bond to an- 
other associate spirit, in this world, 
and that which is to come; help- 
mates, and sharers of each other’s 
joy for ever.” 


The lack of premarital restraint 
he sees reflected in certain popular 
mid-Victorian novels and he assails 
them with characteristic vigor. “It 
is quite curious how often the catas- 
trophe, or the leading interest of a 
modern novel, turns upon the want, 
both in maid and bachelor, of the 
common self-command which was 
taught to their grandmothers and 
grandfathers as the first element of 
ordinarily decent behaviour. . . . [It 
seems] to be accepted as nearly an 
axiom in the code of modern civic 
chivalry that the strength of amia- 
ble sentiment is proved by our inca- 
pacity on proper occasions to ex- 
press, and on improper ones to con- 
trol it... . [The] automatic amours 
and involuntary proposals of recent 
romance acknowledge little further 
law of morality than the instinct of 
an insect, or the effervescence of a 
chemical mixture.” 

Like Wordsworth he considers 
that the proper conditions for nor- 
mal living are to be found in the 
country, and he feels that young 
people knowing each other from 
childhood, attending school together 
and working side by side in the 
fields, have the best chance of a 
happy courtship and a wise mar- 
riage. The great cities, London es- 
pecially, create for those who spend 
their “seasons” there “licentious and 
fortuitous temptations” unknown 
before. 

Though incurably romantic Rus- 
kin had no sympathy with the no- 
tion that marriage even between 
worthy persons genuinely in love is 
the “most important business of 
their existence nor love the only re- 
ward to be proposed to their virtue 
or exertion.” Providence, he main- 
tained, did not provide that virtue 
should be rewarded either by love 
or by any other external blessing; 
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marriage should be considered in 
all cases as “a constituent of the 
happiness of life, but not as its 
only interest, still less its only 
aim.” 

The wealth of a nation, he held, 
“is in its good men and women, and 
in nothing else.” In a state of so- 
ciety in which men and women are 
genuinely good, “the women will be 
the guiding and purifying power.” 
It is not by securing “rights” that 
woman rules the world but by en- 
larging her sympathies till they ex- 
pand beyond “that little world in 
which she lives and loves” to em- 
brace “all who are desolate and op- 
pressed”; by remembering that in 
motherhood alone her ultimate 
power is centered, and that Homer, 
Aeschylus, Shakespeare, and Dante 
were right in depicting her as the 
counselor and guide of man. 

It was because Ruskin idealized 
women, understood their capabili- 
ties, and deemed their influence for 
good unlimited, that he sometimes 
dealt severely with their shortcom- 
ings. Once in a bitter and unchar- 
acteristic mood he went so far as 
to lament that they were in the 
world at all since they were a blight 
upon its beauty, but when his genu- 
ine self, he wrote of them in terms 
of unrivaled homage. Wherever 
the true wife is, there is home “the 
place of Peace, the shelter, not only 
from all injury, but from all terror, 
doubt, and division. In so far as it 
is not this, it is not home; so far as 
anxieties of the outer life penetrate 
into it, and the _ inconsistently- 
minded, unknown, unloved, or hos- 
tile society of the outer world is al- 
lowed by either husband or wife to 
cross the threshold, it ceases to be 
home; it is then only a part of that 
outer world which you have roofed 
over, and lighted fire in. But so far 


as it is a sacred place, a vestal tem- 
ple . . . so far it vindicates the name, 
and fulfils the praise, of Home.” 

In such a setting the woman is 
queen; the ultimate source of social 
redemption is her wisdom and vir- 
tue. She lends moral strength to her 
husband and brightens the lives of 
her children, deserving their confi- 
dence, keeping it “‘as the chief trea- 
ure committed in trust to them by 
God,” so that the father becomes 
their strength and the mother their 
“sanctification, and both their cho- 
sen refuge, through all weakness, 
evil, danger and amazement” in 
their young lives. Realizing that 
this achievement is as difficult as it 
is noble, Ruskin derided the notion 
that progress was served by the 
“emancipation” of woman; the bal- 
lot, a place on public committees, 
economic rivalry with men he 
deemed side-paths leading away 
from the highroad of her destiny. 


We come now to a vital question. 
Well-to-do young men and women, 
once conceded the required permis- 
sion, may marry, but what of those 
who are financially unable to do so? 
Ruskin is ready with his answer. 
According to their pecuniary needs 
they should be granted a fixed in- 
come from the State for seven years 
from the day of their marriage. As 
to the rich, their income “should 
not be permitted to exceed a given 
sum, proportioned to their rank, 
for the seven years following that 
in which they had obtained their 
permission to marry, but should ac- 
cumulate in the trust of.the State 
until that seventh year, in which 
they should be put (on certain con- 
ditions) finally in possession of 
their property.” This process of 
leveling up for the poor and down 
for the rich would narrow the gulf 
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between them “in the beginning of 
the war of life.” The poor would 
be “supported against the first stress 
of it long enough to enable them, 
by proper forethought and econo- 
my, to secure their footing; and the 
[rich] trained somewhat in the use 
of moderate means, before they 
were permitted to have the com- 
mand of abundant ones.” 

Ruskin leaves several questions 
unanswered: what are the “certain 
conditions” on which, at the end of 
seven years of marriage, wealthy 
young couples will receive back 
their property? How shall those 
young people be treated “whose 
conduct renders it advisable to re- 
fuse them permission to marry?” 
From what sources shall the State 
derive the funds required to finance 
the married poor during their ini- 
tial period? Although Ruskin had 
the second and third questions in 
mind he never fulfilled his ex- 
pressed intention to discuss them at 
a later date. A possible answer to 
the last question may be found in 
his “long-fixed conviction,” ex- 
pressed on at least two earlier occa- 
sions, that “one of the most impor- 
tant conditions of a healthful sys- 
tem of social economy would be the 
restraint of the properties and in- 
comes of the upper classes within 
certain fixed limits.” In the next 
sentence he adds _ significantly: 
“Such a limitation would remove 
the incentive for attaining great 
wealth and earlier worldly success, 
and earlier marriage would become 
possible to the young.” ¢ 

Did Ruskin make his proposal for 
the limitation of wealth in good 
faith? I feel certain he did, although 
he confessed that it could not be 
brought about “without grave and 
profound civil disturbance.” Did 
4 The italics are mine.—s. J. R. 
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he wish his readers to consider serj- 
ously his idea of subsidizing the 
marriages of the poor? Again, yes, 
His earlier ideas for what he deemed 
social and economic reform, how- 
ever, had been so bitterly assailed 
that he expected these to be regard- 
ed by most readers as “mere ro- 
mance and unrealizable vision” al- 
though they would be approved, he 
believed, “as in the highest sense 
‘practical’ by the ‘Spirit of Paradise.’ 
Though I know,” he concludes, 
“that national justice in conduct, 
and peace in heart, could by no 
other laws be so swiftly secured, | 
confess with much dispeace of 
heart, that both justice and happi- 
ness have at this day become, in 
England, ‘romantic impossibili- 
ties.’” 


Like Coleridge and Newman, Rus- 
kin was a seminal mind. Ideas of 
social reform which aroused the ire 
of Victorian England—slum clear- 
ance is a case in point—have fructi- 
fied, and limitation of earned in- 
comes is a present-day reality in 
the United States. State subsidies 
of marriage are not unthinkable; 
quite the contrary. In February, 
1936, a speaker before the Institute 
of Family Relations meeting at 
Orange, N. J., proposed such a step 
in the interest of young people un- 
able to afford a home as a protec- 
tion of “the youth of the nation from 
commercial vice” and an encour- 
agement to “normal, happy family 
life.” Thirteen days later a bill was 
introduced in the Assembly of the 
State of New York captioned “An 
Act Creating a Temporary State 
Commission to Ascertain the Need 
For and to Devise a Plan Providing 
for Monetary Subsidization or Oth- 
er Aid for the Inducement, Encour- 
agement and Promotion of Mar- 
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riages between Residents of the 
State between the Ages of Twenty- 
one and Twenty-five years, and 
Making an Appropriation for the 
Expenses of such Commission.” 
The bill was read once and referred 
to the Ways and Means Committee. 
The fact that it failed to emerge is 
less significant than the fact that 
it was introduced at all. 

The social tendencies of the past 
thirty years seem to make it likely 
that the subsidization of marriage 
for young men and women of insuf- 
ficient means will eventually win 
the serious attention of our law- 
makers. Involved will be various 
questions, among them whether in- 
tending beneficiaries must possess 
qualifications beyond those of ma- 
turity and demonstrable need; if 
so, shall they be the possession 


—as Ruskin suggests—of a high 
degree of physical and moral cul- 
ture, including the youth’s skill in 
his trade and the young woman’s 
as a home-maker? Other ques- 
tions come to mind, so numerous 
and thorny that even the hardiest 
legislators may be tempted to de- 
spair. But however that may be, 
they must, to the measure of their 
wisdom and benevolence, pay trib- 
ute to Ruskin for many things: for 
his eloquent profession of faith in 
the sanity and purity of love, in 
the need and power of self-disci- 
pline, in the sacredness of the obli- 
gations that follow marriage, and in 
the inalienable rights of children 
not only to be clothed, fed, and 
housed but to be fittingly educated 
for the service of God, the State, and 
their fellowmen. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


By Cuarves J. Quirk, S.J. 


AS rays of sunlight pass 
Through crystal panes of glass 
And leave behind no stain, 

Nor breakage anywhere: 

So did God’s Babe attain 

To earthly life and air 

From womb the fairest fair; 

And lie without mishap 

Upon that virgin lap. 
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: By Tuomas P. NEILL 


HE eighteenth century was an 
artificial age in which gardens 
were geometric, clothes | stilted, 
everything “proper.” Midway in 
the century there stumbled onto 
this scene of geometric propriety 
the uncouth figure of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. Although “philosophers” 
like Voltaire were annoyed by this 
bad boy of Nature, the great masses 
of men, tired of Voltaire’s barbed 
witticisms, joined their wives to 
listen raptly to Rousseau’s eloquent 
plea for a “natural” way of life. 
And people have listened raptly 
ever since. From Rousseau, in- 
deed, have stemmed many currents 
of thought still eddying for con- 
trol of the modern mind. From 
him extremist democrats, who in- 
sist that nothing can stand in the 
way of the infallible, god-like ma- 
jority, draw their inspiration. From 
him the rugged individualists get 
their theories of anarchical society 
with virtually no controls over the 
individual. From him stems mod- 
ern romanticism. From him comes 
modern anti-classical, anti-intellec- 
tual education. From him detrac- 
tors of all “artificial” institutions— 
which might be religion, or art, or 
marriage, or urban life — obtain 
their ammunition. From him, too, 
stems the modern form of totali- 
tarianism compounded of voluntar- 
ism and a mystical identification 
of the government and the people. 
These are, of course, mutually ex- 
clusive and mutually antagonistic 
bodies of thought. But they still 
stem from the same man, for Rous- 


seau was pre-eminently inconsist- 
ent. Nothing refutes certain of his 
sayings as well as other of his re- 
marks. 

“I am not like anyone else I have 
been acquainted with,” he wrote, 
“perhaps like no one in existence.” 
And because Rousseau is right, we 
must see something of this unique 
man in order to understand what 
he says. Jean-Jacques never led a 
normal life. His mother died when 
he was born; his father fled from 
Geneva a few years later, leaving 
the boy to relatives and chance. 
Young Rousseau fled the city him- 
self when he was locked out one 
evening. Fleeing from difficulty is 
a consistent Rousseauvian trait. 
For years he wandered, ending up 
in Paris, where he failed miserably 
either to sell his system of music 
notation or to make good asa 
philosophe. 

His wanderings and his failures 
convinced Rousseau that the world 
conspired against him; he conse- 
quently developed a strong perse- 
cution-complex and a_ thorough 
hatred of society. Then, almost by 
accident, he suddenly became fa- 
mous when he won the essay con- 
test on the subject of what the 
arts and sciences had done for 
mankind. Rousseau wrote from 
his heart, and he poured forth an 
eloquent condemnation of civiliza- 
tion, just the sort of thing that ap- 
pealed because it was so daring and 
so different. From that time Rous- 
seau was a public figure. 

But he soon withdrew from 4 
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Paris that he thought persecuted 
him, into a solitude where he could 
find happiness. There, he believed, 
men can be natural. There they 
can live as Nature meant them to, 
unfettered, unrestrained, irrespon- 
sible; there they can be free from 
conspiracies and from jealous 
rivals. Such a man, a “natural” 
man, will be good. And Rousseau 
thought himself to be natural; it 
was in this way that he distin- 
guished himself from a Voltaire or 
a Hume. 

So Rousseau accepted himself, 
defects and all, exactly as he was. 
For he was in his own eyes a per- 
fect creature. “I doubt,” he tells us 
of himself, “whether mortal ever 
said better and more sincerely to 
God: “Thy will be done.” He 
means every word of it when he 
tells us: “I am convinced that of all 
the men I have known in my life 
none was better than I.” If he had 
defects, it was God’s fault. It could 
not be Rousseau’s. What this 
strange, twisted creature had done 
was to create for himself an angelic 
counterfeit self in his imagination, 
and to accept it as the real thing. 

So it was with the world. Rous- 
seau escaped from the world of 
other men into one of his own cre- 
ation. At Montmorency, where he 
did his greatest writing, he dreamed 
up his own set of creatures as he 
worked on Nouvelle Héloise, and he 
was furious when anyone inter- 
rupted his reveries. This imagi- 
hary world was more real to him 
than the world which obtruded it- 
self upon his consciousness. For 
all through life he fled from the real 
world which annoyed him so. Noth- 
ing so angered him as to be dragged 
abruptly back into the world of real 
men. i 
But Rousseau’s outstanding atti- 
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tude is his hostility to reason, 
which, he insists, corrupts and per- 
verts man and leads him astray 
from the path of virtue to which 
his heart inclines him. “Reason- 
ing,” he writes, “far from enlight- 
ening us, blinds us; it does not 
raise our soul, it enervates and cor- 
rupts the judgment, which it should 
perfect.” With him feeling is the 
infallible guide to truth. He asks 
only that his reader feel his argu- 
ments are right; he denounces the 
philosophes because he feels they 
are lying. Feeling replaces know- 
ing. Hume aptly observed of Rous- 
seau: “He has only felt during the 
whole course of his life. . . . He is 
like a man who was stripped not 
only of his clothes, but of his skin, 
and turned out in that situation 
to combat with the rude and bois- 
terous elements.” 

But Rousseau is more than mere- 
ly emotion run riot. He is more 
than just a mad fool. The motions 
which he voiced were emotions 
which had been stifled through long 
generations of rationalism. Rous- 
seau sounded them, and people 
readily responded. More than that, 
this man who contemns reason says 
many wise things, many sound, 
shrewd, many magnificent things. 
He preaches dangerous nonsense, it 
is true, but he also touches on deep 
truths which men of his age ached 
to hear. That is why Maritain can 
call him a “corrupter of hallowed 
truths.” “He perceived great Chris- 
tian truths which his age had for- 
gotten, and his strength lay in re- 
calling them; but he perverted 
them.” 

Certainly this is the secret of 
Rousseau’s striking success. When 
home life had dried up into a round 
of social engagements for wealthy 
Frenchmen, when children were 
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turned over at birth to wet nurses 
and seen by their parents only on 
formal occasions, when ennui ate 
at their hearts, Rousseau’s senti- 
mental passages moved his jaded 
readers. For there was something 
sound in them. “The charms of 
home,” he writes for example, “are 
the best antidote to vice. The noisy 
play of children, which we thought 
so trying, becomes a_ delight; 
mother and father rely more on 
each other and grow dearer to one 
another; the marriage tie is 
strengthened. In the cheerful home 
life the mother finds her sweetest 
duties and the father his pleasant- 
est recreation. . . . The real nurse 
is the mother and the real teacher 
the father.” Thus did Rousseau 
appeal to his age. He appealed to 
the heart, and in his day the heart 
thirsted sorely for what it was de- 
nied by Voltaire and his fellows. 


The basic point running through 
Rousseau’s writings is that man and 


society must be “natural.” He in- 
sists that whatever is natural is 
good, what is opposed to nature is 
bad. But the norm for determining 
what is natural is Rousseau’s own 
unreasoned approval or disap- 
proval. Rousseau’s conscience is 
to be our infallible guide on what 
is natural. But whatever it is, man 
must be natural. Rousseau wants 
him to live in a natural society un- 
der a natural government, to prac- 
tice a natural religion, and to be 
prepared for all of this by a natural 
education. 

Rousseau was, indeed, first and 
foremost an educationist. He in- 
sisted that man was fundamentally 
a good lump of flesh who had been 
made vicious by bad education and 
man-made institutions. Make these 
natural, he argued, and man will 
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enjoy his paradise here on earth. 
It is all-important, then, that since 
man is born good he be raised right- 
ly, that he be preserved from vice, 
Rousseau therefore insisted that 
Emile “was the best as well as the 
most important of all the works ] 
produced.” This is the story of a 
youngster’s education from the 
time of his birth until his marriage. 
Emile is subjected to no restraints 
whatsoever, for Rousseau believed 
restraint of any kind unnatural. 
He wanted no one thwarted or con- 
strained, as he felt he himself had 
somehow been. 

Emile is not to be reasoned with, 
for that is unnatural. He is to learn 
from experience. He is, in truth, 
to teach himself everything he 
learns; his tutor is only to arrange 
the props so that, as a matter of 
survival, Emile must learn. In- 
stinct and emotion, rather than 
reasoning power, are to be culti- 
vated. “Small minds have a mania 
for reasoning. Strong souls speak 
a very different language.” Emile 
is to be a strong soul who acts in- 
stinctively and strongly. He is to 
feel rather than think. And be- 
cause reason is the source of all 
error, Emile will always be both 
right and happy. 

Voltaire observed of Emile that 
it was a stupid romance, but that 
it contained fifty pages worth bind- 
ing in morocco. These fifty pages 
were the Savoyard.Vicar’s profes- 
sion of faith, in which Rousseau 
presents, in the mouth of his Vicar, 
his own religious beliefs. He be- 
gins by attacking the philosophes 
for their skepticism, which he 
claims is gratuitous. But at the 
same time he rejects all organized 
religions, for he insists that no sect 
offers anything to him that God has 
not already placed in his heart. 











And Rousseau wants no one to 
cme between himself and God. 
Revelation is unnecessary, for God 
has communicated directly with 
Rousseau; His law is written in 
Jean-Jacques’ heart. So the Savoy- 
ard Vicar decides to close up all 
books but one—the Book of Nature. 

From this Book of Nature Rous- 
seau thought that he could prove 
the existence of a personal, benevo- 
lent God, that he could show he had 
an immortal soul and free will. 
After having posited an omnipotent 
God and a man with free will, Rous- 
seau has his Vicar search for prin- 
ciples of conduct. “I find them,” 
he has him tell Emile, “in the 
depths of my heart, traced by na- 
ture in characters which nothing 
can efface. I need only consult my- 
self with regard to what I wish to 
do; what I feel to be right is right, 
what I feel to be wrong is wrong.” 
One does not, therefore, reason to 
the goodness or the badness of an 
act. He feels it. Conscience is ex- 
alted as “divine instinct, immortal 
voice from heaven, sure guide for a 
creature ignorant and finite.” But 
conscience has nothing to do with 
reason. “The decrees of conscience 
are not judgments but feelings.” 
The goodness or badness of an act, 
then, depends on how you happen 
to feel about it. Thus is Rousseau 
resigned to himself, to his incon- 
sistent, emotional self. He accepts 
the urgings of his animal nature as 
infallibly deciding what is right 
and wrong. What he feels is right, 
: right. There is no arguing about 
it. 

Except for his Contrat Social, 


1The Social Contract is a curious little 
Piece that is very unlike Rousseau’s other 
writings. Neither the author nor any of his 
contemporaries considered it important, but 
during the French Revolution and thereafter 
it came to be the most influential of his writ- 
ings. It can logically be interpreted as favor- 
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Roussean’s views on social institu- 
tions are a long polemic against 
civilization and all man-made insti- 
tutions. “God makes all things 
good,” he tells us; “man meddles 
with them and they become evil.” 
Or again: “Men are naturally good 
and it is through institutions that 
they become bad. Man, then, is thor- 
oughly good, unstained by original 
sin. He is naturally free and inde- 
pendent, naturally virtuous. But 
the arts and sciences, Rousseau tells 
us, “stifle in men’s breasts that 
sense of original liberty, for which 
they seem to have been born; cause 
them to love their own slavery, and 
so make of them what is called a 
civilized people.” Men become 
vicious in proportion as they are 
civilized. And thus “sincere friend- 
ship, real esteem, and perfect con- 
fidence are banished from among 
men. Jealousy, suspicion, fear, 
coldness, reserve, hate and fraud 
lie constantly concealed under that 
uniform and deceitful veil of po- 
liteness.” 

Like Locke, Rousseau uses the 
device of a state of nature for his 
point of departure, a state, he tells 
us, “which no longer exists, per- 
haps never did exist, and probably 
never will exist.” But this state of 
nature is like Rousseau’s natural 
man: it is society as it should be. 
Man in this state is only an animal 
with free will. “The only goods he 
recognizes in the universe are food, 
a female, and sleep; the only evils 
he fears are pain and hunger.” 
Man in the state of nature, there- 
fore, is amoral. “He cannot be 


ing either a totalitarian government, or a 
chaotically weak one—depending on which 
set of contradictory passages one wishes to 
stress. The one point that cannot be escaped, 


people, 
“infallible,” from which there is no appeal, 
against which there are no rights. 
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either good or bad, virtuous or 
vicious.” But unfortunately, Rous- 
seau says, he has the power of rea- 
son and a sense of compassion. 
Reason corrupts him—‘“a thinking 
man is a depraved animal”—and 
his sense of compassion leads him 
to form social relationships. 

Society, however, results directly 
from private property. “The first 
man who, having enclosed a piece 
of ground, bethought himself of 
saying “This is mine,’ and found 
people simple enough to believe 
him, was the real founder of civil 
society.” With society formed and 
a sense of mine-and-thine comes 
morality. With property and mo- 
rality come crimes, with crimes the 
necessity of protection. So men set 
up government by means of a social 
compact—as Locke had had them 
do. “Such was, or may well have 
been,” Rousseau concludes, “the 
origin of society and law, which 
bound new fetters on the poor, and 
gave new powers to the rich; which 
irretrievably destroyed natural lib- 
erty, eternally fixed the law of 
property and inequality, converted 
clever usurpation into unalterable 
right, and, for the advantage of a 
few ambitious individuals, subject- 
ed all mankind to perpetual labor, 
slavery and wretchedness.” 

Such a contract, he insists heat- 
edly, could never have been en- 
tered into freely. No one could 
have voluntarily set up a tyranny, 
for this is “degrading our very na- 
ture, reducing ourselves to the level 
of brutes, . . . and even an affront 


to the Author of our being, to re- 
nounce without reserve the most 
precious of all His gifts, and to 
bow to the necessity of committing 
all the crimes He has forbidden.” 
No state, therefore, can be justified. 
Man must live a natural life, which 
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is anarchical life. “A really happy 
man is a hermit.” 

But Rousseau could never have 
been the prophet of a new age only 
by condemning civilization and its 
artificial accouterments. He has 
lasted and he has inspired men to 
heroic action because he appealed 
to their sense of virtue. He con- 
demned the philosophes because 
“they smile contemptuously at such 
old names as patriotism and re- 
ligion, and consecrate their talents 
and philosophy to the destruction 
and defamation of all that men hold 
sacred.” Against these attacks 
Rousseau defended what men had 
formerly held sacred. He extolled 
honesty, self-sacrifice, patriotism, 
justice, charity. Thus he moved 
men as the rationalists had never 
moved them. 

He moved men when he told them 
to be virtuous in such words as 
these: “Oh let us first be good and 
then we shall be happy. Let us not 
claim the prize before we have won 
it, nor demand our wages before 
we have finished our work.” Or 
when he tells them to be truly char- 
itable. “Ze just, human, kindly. 
Do not give alms alone, give char- 
ity; works of mercy do more than 
money for the relief of suffering; 
love others and they will love you; 
serve them and they will serve 
you; be their brother and they will 
be your children.” He moved men 
when he appealed to them in this 
fashion, and when he told them to 
live fully, zestfully, keenly. Men 
should learn, he tells his readers, 
“to live rather than to avoid death: 
life is not breath, but action, the 
use of our senses, our mind, our 
faculties, every part of ourselves 
which makes us conscious of our 
being. Life consists less in length 
of days than in the keen sense of 
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living.” And people, jaded by the 
long, dry reign of the philosophes, 

at Rousseau’s urgings to 
live the full natural life. 


Rousseau’s influence on modern 
history, and on the modern mind, 
js temendous. The rationalist ex- 
periment begun by Descartes and 
modified by Locke and Newton had 
ended in the skepticism of Hume, 
the negations of Voltaire, the fu- 
tility of Condorcet. The world 
joked for a substitute, and Rous- 
seau offered it a pulsating, sobbing 
substitute for the barren rational- 
ism of the philosophes. He deliv- 
ered the coup de grdce of the ro- 
mantic revolution, and for this rea- 
son he has been called by many 
authorities “Father of the Modern 
World.” 

Rousseau lived to see his gospel 
eagerly preached in France — and 
even shallowly practiced. His 
Nouvelle Héloise was read avidly; 
it was loaned out, in fact, at ten 
sous an hour. Women of distinc- 
tion became so engrossed with it 
that they forgot to attend dances 
and even court functions. It is 
said that the only time Kant missed 
his afternoon walk was when he 
became so absorbed in Emile that 
he could not put it down. Rous- 
seau made people leave off reason- 
ing to cultivate feeling. He made 
them shed big, copious tears. 
“Nothing,” he insists, “so cordially 
attaches two persons as the satis- 
faction of weeping together.” 

But Rousseau really came into 
his own during the French Revolu- 
tion. His Social Contract became 
the book of vindication, as well as 
inspiration, for the Reign of Ter- 
ror; his moral preachments were 
the guide for the Republic of Vir- 
tue. And the revolutionists used 
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Rousseau knowingly. He was read 
in chorus at Jacobin meetings, he 
was quoted reverently in national 
assemblies. Rousseau was indeed 
the polar star of the French Revo- 
lution. And his sentimentalism 
was incorporated into the Catholic 
revival in Napoleon’s time; for 
Chateaubriand, the incarnation of 
this early Catholic resurgence, was 
little more than a Catholic Rous- 
seau. 

Nor is Rousseau’s influence mere- 
ly a thing of the past. He still 
moves men, not so much to maud- 
lin weeping any longer as to wish- 
ful thinking about the pure, the 
good people in whom should re- 
side unlimited power of life and 
death, in whom is to be found all 
wisdom and all virtue. The naive 
belief that the simple farmer or 
bricklayer, just because he is sim- 
ple, is better morally and wiser po- 
litically than the professor or poli- 
tician stems directly from Rous- 
seau. 

He is important, then for having 
brought the little people of the 
world on to the stage of history. 
With him, the people become the 
nation; they discard their passive 
role in history for the active role 
of soldiers, voters, revolutionists. 
The people become the directors of 
government, an element to be reck- 
oned with. They can no longer be 
ignored. The nation in arms of 
the French Revolution is a Rous- 
seauvian creation, and an armed 
nation cannot be treated by its gov- 
ernment as if the soldiers were 
plowing fields or spinning cotton. 
And a nation in arms is a nation of 
chauvinists—which again is pecu- 
liarly Rousseauvian. For ‘in’ the 
eighteenth century Rousseau’s was 
a voice ringing in the wilderness of 
rationalist cosmopolitanism when 
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he preached his doctrine of patriot- 
ism. Love of one’s country, he 
cried, should transcend one’s self- 
love; it is the basis of all virtue and 
is therefore part of Rousseau’s new 
morality. “Do we wish men to be 
virtuous?” he asks. “Then let us 
begin by making them love their 
country.” 

The people to whom Rousseau 
gave an active role in history had 
long been ruled badly. They had 
every right in the world to assert 
themselves. But unfortunately they 
were not equipped to rule them- 
selves even as well as the benevo- 
lent despot had ruled before. What 
made the Rousseauvian democratic 
revolution a dangerous thing — as 
John Adams saw from Boston and 
John Stuart Mill later on from 
London—was that where even the 
tyrant was limited in many ways, 
there was no limit upon the people. 
Rousseau made the people, the gen- 
eral will, irresistible, infallible. 

For the people, with Rousseau, 
took the place of God. They be- 
came the source of all power, of all 
morality, of all justice. From the 
general will there is no appeal, for 
there is no right and wrong save in 
the general will, which is, in fact, 
the source of all right and wrong. 
Rousseau, then, supplants the des- 
potism of the king by the despotism 
of the people. But where the des- 
potic king could be hauled to the 
block by a revolting people, the des- 
potism of the people is unchecka- 
ble. It is like a torrent of water 
rushing down a mountain canyon 
after the dam has burst. It is abso- 
lutely irresistible. But Rousseau 
would have it so. For he is con- 
vinced that the people are both in- 
fallible and good. “Man,” he wrote, 
“is naturally good, as I believe and 
have the happiness to feel.” 
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To feel—that is the thing with 
Rousseau, and that is the heritage 
he bequeathed to the world. The 
English moral sentimentalists had 
reasoned about a moral sense and 
about feelings; they had by rational 
criticism showed that reason was 
not everything. But Rousseau is 
different. He is all feeling. He 
peels off man’s skin to leave his 
nerves raw. Reason is vicious, but 
feeling is good; thinking is unhu- 
man, but impulses are “natural.” 
“Let us lay it down as an incontro- 
vertible rule,” he insists, “that the 
first impulses of nature are always 
right; there is no original sin in the 
human heart.” 

On feeling Rousseau creates his 
new morality, and for this reason 
he is termed by Kant the “Newton 
of the moral order.” His morality 
is fresh, indeed, but it is built on 
the shifting sands of impulsive feel- 
ing, so that right and wrong change 
as rapidly with him as does one’s 
impulses. Right and wrong, after 
Rousseau, are more closely attached 
to good or bad digestion than ever 
before in history. Objective right 
and wrong give way to your emo- 
tional impulses. What you feel is 
right is right simply because you 
feel it so. 

Finally, Rousseau gave great im- 
pulse to the romantic movement 
then sweeping over Europe. This 
romanticism swept into literature 
with men like Shelley and Keats, it 
slipped into international politics 
with men like Byron, it revived a 
dried out Christianity with men like 
Chateaubriand, it invaded the field 
of history with men like Scott. Ro- 
manticism and sentimentalism had 
a terrible effect on man’s concept of 
man as it degenerated into a sickly 
humanitariahism and was finally 
perverted into contemporary ht- 
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mane societies. On the basis of the Klansman’s unreasoned attack 
Rousseauvian voluntarism Be-Kind- on Negroes! They are all of the 
To-Kitty clubs, the Ku-Klux Klan same stamp, and they can all be 
and the Nazis are equally right—- pushed back historically to the 
as long as they all feel equally half-mad Genevan who revolted 
strongly about cats, “niggers,” and against the decadent rationalism of 
Jews. There is little difference be- the philosophes because he could 
tween Rousseau’s feeling and a _ not make good in the Parisian salon 
Nazi’s thinking with his blood, or of his day. 


REVELATION 


By Maria KINGSLEY 


UTSIDE is peril, limitless despair, 
And death grotesque, and chaos everywhere. 
The doors are closed, I crouch and cannot pray, 

In all the world, there is no hideaway. 


Far off the constant sun goes down once more 
In glory, and its shield emblazons half 

The earth and lights the chancel casements here 
Until the glass grows soft as damask gold. 

Its symbols glow, transfigured, luminous, 

As up from hell the phoenix comes made clean 
And fresh as ashes are, and beautiful. 

The pelican in quiet feeds her young, 

All tranquil lie the gentle lambs asleep, 

While over lost and desecrated man 

The dreaming dove on opal wings flies sure, 
And silence waits, attentive, mystical. 

The burnished silver melts with loveliness, 

Old candles lift their fragrant wraiths of flame 
And incense burns before apocalypse. . . . 


To find the wounds and push the fingers in, 

And dare the last enormities of sin. 

The faithless turn, and close their eyes to grieve, 
The blessed are those who see and still believe. 












HE holiday season is upon us 

once more, and now is the time 
for all good reviewers to come to 
the aid of the Christmas shopper. 
Surrounded by gay-jacketed treas- 
ure, forgetting family, business, and 
duty, the reviewer settles happily 
down in the midst and loses him- 


self completely just as he did in 


his own childhood in the friendly 
land of books. But even as he 
turns with pleasure the pages of a 
beautifully illustrated book, he is 
plagued by a troublesome question. 
Who is reading these books? Why, 
with all the fine books available, 
do American children read 3,000,000 
comics a year? 

We may as well face this prob- 
lem of the “funnies” here and now. 
Space will not permit any exhaus- 
tive analysis of the phenomenal 
rise of the comics which began ap- 
proximately in 1935 and has now 
reached a crest, with sales running 
into astronomical figures. Suffice 
it to say that there is no possible 
use of forbidding children to read 
them, since they are regularly fol- 
lowed, not by children and illiter- 
ates only, but even by people with 
doctor’s degrees. They range from 
the harmless to the definitely 
vicious, and the only immediate 
palliative seems to be massive doses 
of the best possible literature as an 
antidote to the poison. 

Defeatists say that the comics are 
here to stay and that there is noth- 
ing to be done about it. There is 
partial truth in the statement; the 
comic strip has been with us from 
the Yellow Kid and the Katzenjam- 
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mers of more than forty years ago, 
to the hundreds of newspaper strips 
and comic books published today, 
Many of them are quite harmless, 
With such there is no quarrel, 
but it is about time that some. 
body got mad enough to rally every 
possible interested group into one 
organization vast enough and power- 
ful enough to fight the publishers 
of the lewd and vicious comic 
books sold on every newsstand in 
the country. Some writer has said 
that people are divided into three 
types: wishbones, jawbones, and 
backbones. What is needed in the 
matter of indecent literature is less 
wishbone, less jawbone, and more 
backbone. 

Comment on the use of the 
comic-strip technique for teaching 
religion is difficult. Those who are 
allergic to any type of comic must 
regard the movement with skepti- 
cism. The best they can say is 
that it is a valiant attempt to fight 
fire with fire and that they hope it 
may be successful. The black and 
white strip used by many children’s 
newspapers for highlighting his- 
tory, biography, and literature is 
preferable to the colored type, but 
neither can be regarded as any- 
thing but a desperate expedient. 
One publisher quotes a supposed 
reader as applauding the idea of 
“setting the classics in the forms in 
which children can get the main 
ideas of the story.” That very con- 
densation is one of the worst fea- 
tures of the literature strip. There 
is more to a great story than the 
main ideas. 
















Another current trend in re- 
ligious literature may well be men- 
tioned here. Irked no doubt by the 
criticism that catechism instruc- 
tion has been too difficult and un- 
intelligible, those concerned have 
begun to lighten things up. Now 
we have books, with the avowed in- 
tention of teaching religious truths, 
ranging all the way from the casual 
and informal to the positively 
maudlin. ‘Heaven is pictured as a 
cross between a state fair and a 
strawberry festival, with the saints 
and angels engaged in most unor- 
thodox pursuits. Some of the book- 
lets prepared for the pre-primer 
age, for example, are inexcusably 
bad, particularly from the point of 
view of art. Many of these offer- 
ings are approved by highly respon- 
sible religious organizations. Sure- 
ly the Church that has kept the 
torch of learning bright through 
the Dark Ages, the Church that has 
inspired some of the greatest art, 
music, and literature in the world 
should not surrender to the cur- 
rent taste for mediocrity and worse. 
Catholic publishers, as well as ar- 
tists and writers, have grave obli- 
gations. 

America is a prosperous country. 
We are better dressed, better fed, 
and better housed than any other 
people in the world, but ours is a 
chromium culture. More and more 
concerned with material things, 
we are becoming less and less lit- 
erate. We like to use that now 
hackneyed phrase “technical know- 
how,” but we can lay little claim 
to wisdom. Wisdom comes to quiet 
people at quiet times in quiet places 
and books are most at home in 
quiet places. 

Modern children, living: in a 
noisy, restless, over-stimulating en- 
vironment, do not take naturally to 
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reading. There must be someone 
to bridge the gap between the child 
and the book. The truth is that a 
love of reading is caught rather 
than taught, and we may as well 
face the fact that many of the peo- 
ple closest to the child in his forma- 
tive years, teachers as well as par- 
ents, do not know enough about 
children’s literature. 
an educational era when the Little 
Red Hen gave place to the how-I- 
built - my - rabbit - hutch school of 
reading, modern parents may have 
missed many of the children’s clas- 
sics themselves, but they are never- 
theless willing to learn and anxious 
not to make the same mistake on 
their own children. 
training of teachers and adult edu- 
cation courses for parents may be 
the answer. 
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Products of 


In - service 


To turn from problems to pleas- 


anter pursuits, the children’s books 
of 1946 await our attention. No 
book should be labeled for girls or 
boys only, but among those espe- 
cially suitable for girls is Carolyn 


Sherwin Bailey’s Miss Hickory 
(Viking Press. $2.50) with the 
loveliest lithographs by Ruth Gan- 
nett. It is hard to describe the 
peculiar charm of this book which 
interprets the creatures of the 
winter-bound New Hampshire coun- 
tryside in the whimsical and sym- 
pathetic story of a little apple-wood 
doll with a hickory-nut head. 
Madeleine Takes Command, by 
Ethel C. Brill, with drawings by 
Bruce Adams (Whittlesey House. 
$2.00), is the true story of a four- 
teen-year-old French-Canadian girl 
who with her two brothers and a 
garrison of seven people defended 
her home fort against a raid of Iro- 
quois Indians in the days when 
Frontenac was governor of Quebec. 
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Exciting enough to be read with in- 
terest by boys as well as girls, it 
gives an excellent picture of the 
customs and problems of the early 
French settlers in Canada. 

Two books in the Bobbs-Merrill 
“Childhood of Famous Americans” 
series are Pocahontas: Brave Girl, 
by Flora Warren Seymour, with 
silhouettes by Charles V. John, and 
Clara Barton: Girl Nurse, by Au- 
gusta Stevenson, similarly illus- 
trated by Paul Laune, each selling 
at $1.50. These two books, like 
most of those made to conform to a 
series, are lacking in distinction, 
but they are simple enough in style 
and vocabularly and _ attractive 
enough in appearance so that even 
slow readers may be induced to try 
them. An unusual fictionized biog- 
raphy for older girls is Julia and 
the White House, by Eleanor Wil- 
son McAdoo (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). 
Mrs. McAdoo is the daughter of 
former President Woodrow Wil- 
son and although the characters in 
the book are entirely fictitious, the 
background of the White House and 
of official and social Washington is 
part of her own experience. Girls 
of high school age who are study- 
ing American history will find this 
junior novel an interesting supple- 
ment to their textbooks. Isla 
Mitchell’s The Beginning Was a 
Dutchman, with black and white 
drawings by Richard Kennedy 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.00), is an un- 
usual tale of a half English, half 
Irish American family living in 
London. This book is definitely not 
for the slow reader. It is more in 
the tradition of Kenneth Grahame 
and will be enjoyed by adults and 
experienced young readers of ten 
to fourteen years. 

One of the most delightful books 
of the year is Covelle Newcomb’s 
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The Secret Door (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50), the story of Kate Green- 
away, with perfectly charming 
drawings by Addison Burbank in 
the style of that unique artist her- 
self. It is an excellent and stimu- 
lating biography for older girls 
with careers in mind, but even very 
little sisters will certainly not be 
able to resist the pictures. This 
husband and wife combination has 
another 1946 offering—Narizona’s 
Holiday (Longmans, Green. $2.00). 
The husband’s name is first on the 
title page this time just to keep 
things even. Mr. Burbank tells the 
story of Chepe, a boy vendor of 
linens in a Mexican market. Nari- 
zona, a little fluffy, ring-tailed, kit- 
ten-sized animal, is a_ natural 
comedian and the story and pic- 
tures are clever and entertaining. 
In. Florence Nightingale (Julian 
Messner. $2.50) Jeannette C. Nolan 
has added another to the list of 
biographies of that famous nurse. 
Miss Nolan has done a good deal 
of painstaking research and the 
book will no doubt be enjoyed by 
girls who are interested in nursing 
as acareer. Winging Her Way, by 
Patricia O’Malley (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.00), also a career book, this 
time a lively tale of a girl and her 
job as assistant to the Director of 
Public Relations of a great air- 
line, is wholesome and entertaining 
for older girls. Miss Navy Junior 
is another Dodd, Mead offering at 
the same price. Written by Jean 
Dupont Miller, a Navy wife for 
eighteen years, this book provides 
romance and excitement for the fif- 
teen-year-old, as well as authentic 
information about the life of Navy 
families. 

Good boys’ books are plentiful, 
too. Lois Lenski’s 1946 offering is 
Blue Ridge Billy (J. B. Lippincott. 
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32.50). It is one of her series of 
regional studies, this time of the 
Mountain folk of North Carolina, 
and adds new luster to Miss Len- 
ski's already shining reputation. 
Since her Strawberry Girl, which 
won the Newberry Medal for 1945, 
was not reviewed here last year, it 
should be mentioned now. Like 
most good children’s books these 
two can be read at almost any age 
with pleasure and belong to the 
child’s permanent collection. In- 
cidentally, be sure to get her gay 
Little Fire Engine for the littlest 
ones. They will love it (Oxford 
Press. $1.00). 

A newcomer this year in Le- 
Grand’s “Augustus” series is Au- 
gustus Hits the Road. Augustus 
fans will enjoy this bit of Americana 
concerned with trailer camps, gyp- 
sies, and counterfeiters. Good out- 


door material, especially for Boy 


Scouts, is A Tippy Canoe and Can- 
ada Too, by Sam Campbell (both 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00), who styles 
himself the philosopher of the for- 
est. The Kid Comes Back is an- 
other of the popular baseball sto- 
ries about the Brooklyn Dodgers by 
John R. Tunis (William Morrow. 
$2.00). For older boys and girls 
who read well and like history is 
Eleanor M. Jewett’s The Hidden 
Treasure of Glaston, a medieval 
tale, illustrated by Frederick T. 
Chapman (Viking Press. $2.50). 
It is a good mystery story with the 
scene laid in the Abbey of Glaston- 
bury. Black River Captive is a 
lively adventure tale of the French 
and Indian wars, with plenty of 
spirited illustrations by Dwight 
Logan (Random House. $2.00). 
Harcourt, Brace has a new offering 
in the always popular and readable 
Stephen W. Meader series. This 
one is Jonathan Goes West, with 
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Edward Shenton’s capable illustra- 
tions and a good yarn about a boy’s 
America in 1845 ($2.00). Easy, ex- 
citing reading especially for slow 
readers is Jimmy Martin; Stow- 
away, by David Polowe (The Colt 
Press. $2.00). The plot includes 
Nazi submarines and an oil tanker 
on a convoy run. Meriwether 
Lewis; Boy Explorer, by Char- 
lotte M. Bebenroth (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$1.50), a tale of explorers and In- 
dians in the days of Washington 
and Jefferson, makes a good read- 
ing-table book for intermediate 
grades. 

The restless and _ travel-wise 
Rosita Forbes has resurrected a 
famous robber in Henry Morgan, 
Pirate (Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50), 
with black and white chapter head- 
ings by Henry Pitz. Well-written, 
with no concessions to weak vo- 
cabularies, this book belongs at the 
high school level. Speaking of 
pirates, The Lion of Barbary, writ- 
ten by Eleanor Hoffman and illus- 
trated by Jack Coggins (Holiday 
House. $2.00), takes the reader 
back to the Corsairs of the Barbary 
Coast. Slaves and sultans, pirates 
and postilions, Capuchins and 
Moors crowd the pages, all with an 
air of reality, since Miss Hoffman 
has herself lived in Morocco. Vaga- 
bonds All, by E. K. Seth-Smith, 
with drawings by Anne Vaughn 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00), is an 
Elizabethan yarn that should ap- 
peal to adult lovers of that period 
even more perhaps than to the 
young people for whom it is in- 
tended. It would make an excel- 
lent supplement to the first Shake- 
spearean play studied, no matter at 
what grade level. Michael’s Vic- 
tory (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00) is 
Clare Ingram Judson’s new hook, 
and this time “they came from Ire- 
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land.” It takes young Michael 
O’Hara from Ireland in 1845, the 
year of the great potato famine 
there, to Defiance, Ohio, and a job 
on the railroad. Michael could wail 
like a banshee which ability should 
endear him to any Irishman. 
Among the year’s interesting 
biographies is America’s Paul Re- 
vere, by Esther Forbes (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50). Not quite so suc- 
cessful in text as Johnny Tremaine, 
but with rich and brilliant paint- 
ings by Lynd Ward, the picture- 
book size and appearance of this 
book may detract from its appeal 
to the age-group for which it is 
most suitable. Thomas Jefferson, 
by Frank and Cortelle Hutchins 
(Longmans, Green. $2.50), is a 
dignified and sympathetically told 
story of Jefferson and the early days 
of our nation, excellent for the social 
studies library. Sybil Deucher’s 
Edvard Grieg (E. P. Dutton. $2.50), 
with easy text, lively drawings by 
Mary Greenwalt, and twenty-four 
simple arrangements of famous 
Grieg music, will delight any young 
musician. Haydn: A Good Life, by 
David Ewen, illustrated by Marion 
Kohs, is another fine book for the 
child who is studying music. A 
list of Haydn’s works and record- 
ings and fragments from famous 
passages add interest and value. 
There’s Music in Children, by 
Emma Dickson Sheehy (Henry 
Holt. $2.00), with attractive pho- 
tographs, may be mentioned here 
as an interesting and instructive 
books for parents. For the whole 
family is the delightful H. M. S. 
Pinafore, adapted from Gilbert and 
Sullivan by Opal Wheeler, engag- 
ingly illustrated by Fritz Kresdel, 
and: enriched by easy: piano ar- 
rangements of the familiar melo- 
dies (E. P. Dutton. $3.00). 
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Difficult to classify is an excep. 
tionally lovely book called Big Tree, 
by Mary and Conrad Buff (Viking 
Press. $2.50). This is a book for 
any one who loves beauty. . It is the 
sensitively told story of a Sequoia 
tree, and the pictures have an inde. 
scribably haunting quality—a love. 
ly gift for anyone. The Picture 
Story of Holland, by Dola de Jong, 
with four-color paintings by Ger. 
ard Hordyk (Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.00), is the author’s memory of 
her own. proud and courageous 
country and makes fine reading- 
table material for the intermediate 
grades. Two Holiday House books, 
Palestine, by Paul V. Falkenberg, 
and The British Isles, by William 
Sloane, each priced at one dollar 
are also timely, attractive, and not 
crowded with unnecessary detail. 
However, the treatment of the di- 
vinity of Christ in the former af- 
fects its use for our children. The 
teacher would do well to check. 
Australia Calling, by Margaret Mac- 
pherson, with authentic maps and 
drawings by Kurt Wiese, comes 
from Dodd, Mead & Co. ($2.50). 
The style is a little stilted and text- 
bookish, but the book would make 
good supplementary reading in the 
social studies field. A real treasure 
for any child of inquiring mind is 
The Golden Encyclopedia (Deluxe 
Edition), compiled by Dorothy 
Bennett. Enriched by more than 
1,500 colored and 500 black and 
white drawings by Cornelius De 
Witt, it will while away many an 
hour and answer many a question. 
It is a good gift for a family (Simon 
& Schuster. $2.50). 

Outstanding among the many 
lovely and satisfactory books for 
the younger children is. Greylock 
and the Robins, by Tom Robinson, 
with Robert Lawson’s handsome 
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clear-cut water-color paintings. 
Children and their elders will love 
this tale of the alley cat. and the 
robin family (Viking Press. $2.00). 
Another exceptional book is Ad- 
venture Begins at Home, with 
twenty-five six-color lithographs of 
some startlingly fresh and bril- 
liant drawings by children, and the 
tale of Danny and the horse he 
found excellently told by Margaret 
Friskey (Children’s Press. $2.00). 
An absolute must for any family 
with even a wee sprig of green in 
their ancestry is Mary Walsh’s per- 
fect little Mullingar Heifer, most 
satisfactorily illustrated by Henry 
C. Pitz. It will be read aloud over 
and over again. Nancy Byrd Tur- 
ner and Tibor Gergely have com- 
bined forces to produce the delight- 
ful When It Rained Cats and Dogs 
(J. B. Lippincott. $1.00). The 
smallest ones will get much pleas- 
ure from this inspired collabora- 
tion. Who Blew That Whistle?, by 
Leone Adelson, with thoroughly 
satisfactory drawings by Oscar 
Fabres, is likewise one of those rare 
finds, an authentically funny book 
(William R. Scott. $1.25). 

Mooky and Tooky (Howell, Sos- 
kin. $1.50) is an animal story with 
an Arctic setting, involving polar 
bears and a fox cub. The story is 
by Janet Field Heath and the pic- 
tures by Arnold E. Bare. Shirley 
Visits the Zoo is a series of enter- 
taining and instructive photographs 
by G. E. Kirkpatrick featuring his 
own little girl and her animal 
friends. The text is by Belle J. 
Benchley. Ollie the Ostrich, by 
Ruth White, with pictures by Avery 
Johnson (Thomas Nelson. $1.00), 
is an unsatisfactory book not worth 
the price. Little Giant is hard’ to 
classify. It is a fantastic story of 
4 young giant, written by A. De- 
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Quincey and illustrated by Jon 
Nielsen (Howell, Soskin. $2.50). 

Some children will undoubtedly 

like it, but it will have to prove it- 

self. The Adventures of Phunsie, 

written and illustrated by Alison 

Mason Kingsbury, describes enter- 

tainingly the adventures of a young 

zebra all the way from the African 

veldt to the New York zoo (G. P. 

Putnam Sons. $2.00). Bobbs-Mer- 

rill offers two short story collec- 

tions priced at $2.00 and illustrated 

by Evelyn Copelman; The Live 

Dolls in Wonderland, by Josephine 
Scribner Gates, fairly entertaining, 

but undistinguished; and Once 
There Was a King, by Raymond 
MacDonald Alden, author of Why 
the Chimes Rang. Teachers will 
like the latter book for between- 
bells reading. 

The Littlest Angel, by Charles 
Tazewell, illustrated by Katherine 
Evans (Children’s Press. $1.00), is 
a sentimental, self-conscious Christ- 
mas story, originally written for 
radio, and cannot be recommended. 
Angel Child, by Val Teal, with Pela- 
gie Doane’s charming pictures 
(Rand, McNally. $1.00), is sim- 
pler and more imaginative but so 
far as the angel goes leaves much 
to be desired from a _ theological 
standpoint. Big Brother and Little 
Brother, by Marion Mazer Lister, 
illustrated by Edna Mazer Rosen- 
berg (Rinehart & Co. $2.25), is 
another “new baby” book with a 
good story but poor page arrange- 
ment. A pleasant old-fashioned 
little fairy book at $1.25 is Rag A 
Tag, by Aimee Torriani and Patsey 
Ellis (Grail Press); and Their 


Hearts Are His Garden is a good 
basic religion book for small chil- 
dren by Sister M. Marguerite, C.S.J. 
(St. Anthony Guild Press. Paper, 
$1.00. Cloth, $1.25). 
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Dorothy Kunhardt’s Once There 
Was a Little Boy, lovely as it is, 
with Helen Sewell’s five-color draw- 
ings (Viking Press. $2.50), is not 
in accord with Catholic doctrine 
and therefore, unfortunately, un- 
acceptable. The remarkably beau- 
tiful book of famous old hymns, 
Sing in Praise, arranged by Opal 
Wheeler, with Marjorie Torrey’s 
exquisite illustrations (E. P. Dut- 
ton. $3.00), is also better suited 
in text to non-Catholics. Perhaps 
the publisher could be induced 
to make a Catholic edition using 
the same pictures. A large in- 
teresting picture book is Pocahon- 
tas, by Ingri and Edgar Parin, 
the story being told simply and 
with humor. Older children will 
like this one, too. The Little Island 
has a lovely, sensitive story by 
Golden MacDonald with unevenly 
good colored illustrations by Leon- 
ard Weisgard (Doubleday. Each 
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$2.50). Mr. 2 of Everything is the 
kind of “funny book” the youngest 
ones love. M. S. Klutch wrote the 
story and Kurt Wiese did the even 
funnier drawings (Coward-McCann., 
$1.50). A literary oddity launched 
by Harpers is the boxed miniature, 
Little Fur Family ($1.50), by Mar- 
garet Wise Brown, with pictures by 
Garth Williams. Small readers 
will love the real fur cover. 

Another especially delightful 
Garth Williams production is the 
“read-aloud” picture book, The 
Chicken Book (Howell, Soskin. 
$1.50). Nobody could resist those 
chickens. 

Space, alas, runs out and the 
final word must be said. Buy more 
books. Buy better books. Enjoy 
the books with your children. One 
of the most important factors in 
fostering a love of good literature 
is what happens after you buy the 
book. 


Ses 


LL war, civil and international, is a conflict over interests, not a 
substitute for litigation. War is an instrument of policy and 








an attempt to change the status quo, not to define it. War is not 
an appeal to the rules of the game but a forced reshuflling of the 
deck and redistribution of the chips. Conflict, of course, need not 
issue in war; differences can be resolved, compromised, arbitrated. 
But the solution lies not in delegating the war-making power to a 
world authority. Making war illegal for nations and legal only for 
the world federation is destined to be a vain endeavor. No one has 
ever been known to ask for an advisory opinion on whether it is 
legal to go to war. —wN. A, Petcovrrs, in Harper’s, November. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 
(1846-1916) 


a: unprecedented disaster which 
has befallen the Polish nation 
today makes the more poignant the 
commemoration of Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz in this the centennial year 
of his birth as well as the thirtieth 
anniversary of his death and the 
fiftieth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of his most widely known, al- 
though not his greatest, historical 
novel, Quo Vadis. 

Sienkiewicz ranks not only as 
one of the superlatively great nov- 
elists in world literature, for such 
masterpieces as The Knights of the 
Cross and the incomparable Trilogy 
on the epoch of King Jan Kazi- 
mierz, but as a maker of his coun- 
try’s heroic history. Writing at a 
time when Poland had been dis- 
membered by her autocratic neigh- 
bors, annihilated as a State, when 
the partitioning Powers were ex- 
erting every effort to suppress all 
Polish achievement and to eradi- 
cate even the memory of Poland 
and her culture, Sienkiewicz 
worked in the only way possible to 





him, to keep alive the Polish ideals, 
and save the nation from spiritual 
decay. 

So well did he identify himself 
with and serve to perpetuate the 
high Christian tradition of Poland 
that he, though a novelist and no 
professional historian, was singled 
out as the first target for the vio- 
lent attacks made in our day upon 
the “romantic” and “disastrous” 
school of Polish history by the so- 
called “realists” led by Professor 
Olgierd Gorka whose aim is a com- 
plete revision of Polish history 
writing. Gérka, who began his 
campaign in 1939, has provoked 
much exciting discussion and has 
even claimed that such eminent 
contemporary Polish historians as 
Konopczynski and Halecki shared 
his views. This false charge has 
been thoroughly demolished by 
Professor Halecki, who has also 
pointed out that Gdérka’s theories 
are completely isolated, and that 
not historical research but political 
motives dictate the anti-traditional 
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“findings” of Gérka and all “revi- 
sionist” writers, who deride the 
Christian interpretation of Poland’s 
historic mission and strive to prove 
that Poland has only herself to 
blame for all the outrages perpe- 
trated against her. Moreover, docu- 
mentary evidence has consistently 
vindicated the traditional concep- 
tion of Polish history, and conse- 
quently gives the lie to those who 
would distort the historic achieve- 
ment of Poland in order to justify 
her invaders past and present. 

Sienkiewicz began his own lite- 
rary career in a similar vein of 
skepticism, in an atmosphere of 
disillusionment precipitated by the 
failure of the disastrous Rising of 
1863. In his early writings he fol- 
lowed the current fashion of Posi- 
tivism, stressing a “realistic” and 
“practical” attitude in literature 
and politics, as opposed to the 
“mystical” conceptions of patriot- 
ism and national martyrdom. But 
as he matured Sienkiewicz re- 
nounced that narrow Positivist 
view, which Monica Gardner has 
aptly termed “alien to the Polish 
nation and antagonistic to Poland’s 
psychology,” and deliberately be- 
came the leader of reaction to 
quicken the spirit and uplift the 
heart of the nation. 

“All about me,” he exclaimed, 
“my nation is engulfed in suffer- 
ing; she despairs of the future, she 
is humiliated, impoverished . . . 
menaced with moral starvation and 
debility. . . . It is for me, since 
Providence has given me the power, 
to renew her faith in the future 
through pictures of the past, to ap- 
ply to present wounds the balm of 
the glory and splendor of other 
days, to repeat, in the only way it 
is still permitted me, the eternal 
Sursum corda.” The period he 


chose for this inspired work was 
not at all the most glorious in Po. 
land’s past, but one of the most 
disastrous; that in which, torn by 
internal dissension and _ invaded 
from every side, treacherously be- 
trayed, all but overwhelmed, the 
Republic with one last mighty ef- 
fort hurled back her enemies, and 
saved not only herself but Chris- 
tendom as well. 

His pictures of the past, no mere 
pageantry but stern, even terrifying, 
reality, were filled with glory and 
honor, but also with villainy, with 
brutality, with ingratitude. The sins 
of Poland are not ignored, indeed 
they are all too evident; but we see 
also the force of repentance greater 
than the power of sin, the mercy 
of God outtopping His justice. For 
the great events of the Trilogy, as 
well as for the innumerable histori- 
cal figures who appear in the course 
of his narrative, Sienkiewicz had 
recourse to the most reliable his- 
torical sources. His purpose was 
too vital, too exalted, to be satis- 
fied with anything but truth. Only 
her voice could sound that Sursum 
corda. 

Among the most unforgettable 
scenes in the Trilogy is that tre 
mendous moment in Polish his- 
tory when the attack upon Our 
Lady’s great shrine at Czestochowa 
shocked the sons of the Common- 
wealth into united action. The pro- 
found devotion of the Polish na- 
tion to the Mother of God is em- 
bodied in the memorable words of 
the heroic prior August Kordecki 
who, even as the Swedes advance 
to the siege of Czestochowa, can 
rejoice that hope is not lost while 
one last thing remains: 


“ ... surely God and His Most 
Holy Mother have sent blindness of 
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se on these enemies, so that 
they might exceed the measure of 
their iniquities; otherwise they 
never would have dared to raise the 
sword against this sacred retreat. 
Not with their own power have 
they conquered the Common- 
wealth, whose own sons have 
helped them. But though our peo- 
ple have fallen low, there is a cer- 
tain limit which they would not 
dare to pass. They have deserted 
their king, they have fallen away 
from the Commonwealth; but they 
have not ceased to revere their 
Mother, their Patroness and Queen. 
The enemy jeer at us and ask with 
contempt what has remained to us 
of our ancient virtues. I answer, 
they have all perished; still some- 
thing remains, for faith in the Most 
Holy Lady and reverence for Her 
have remained to them, and on this 
foundation the rest may be built.” + 


On this foundation indeed the rest 
was built, for at that blow to the 
very heart of religion and patriot- 
ism, merged as one in all the great- 
est moments of Polish history, the 
sons of the Commonwealth awoke 
at last, and the tide was turned. 

Religion pervades the Trilogy as 
it pervades the life of the nation 
and is the source of all her great- 
ness. After the miracle of Czesto- 
chowa, even the mediocre king rose 
to noble heights under that inspira- 
tion. When he came to Lwéw, the 
first of the capitals to receive the 
king returned from exile, Jan Kazi- 
mierz made before the altar of the 
great church there a solemn vow, 
wherein he dedicated his realm for- 
ever to the Mother of God under 
the title, “Queen of the Crown of 
Poland,” a vow to which Poland 


1The Deluge, tr. Jeremiah Curtin, Boston, 
1898, Vol. I., p. 552. ; 


was never to prove false. Again, 
in the figure of Sobieski, Poland 
and Christianity are one: “I am not 
only a Polish hetman but a Chris- 
tian hetman, for I stand in defense 
of the Cross”; and “The only ques- 
tion possible for the hetman was 
that Kamieniec should cover the 
Commonwealth, and the Common- 
wealth the remainder of Christen- 
dom.” 

Though With Fire and Sword 
must end in the terrible prospect 
of hatred poisoning the blood of 
brothers, The Deluge can _ close 
with the heartening “never de- 
spair, considering that there are no 
straits out of which it is impossi- 
ble to rise, with united forces and 
the help of God”; and the final 
scene in the book of Pan Michael 
the end of the Trilogy, resounds 
with the note of triumph, in the 
majesty of “Te Deum laudamus!” 
and the thundering shouts of 
“Vivat Joannes victor!” celebrat- 
ing the Polish victory over the 
Turks at Chocim, and presaging 
that later victory of Christendom 
when Sobieski hurled the Turkish 
power to the dust before Vienna. 

Only the dead could have failed 
to hear, and to respond to, that 
compelling Sursum corda; and Po- 
land, though in mortal peril was 
not yet dead. She was stirred from 
apathy and despair, nerved and 
strengthened to fight evils in the 
spirit of hope, to build, to work for 
restoration; to achieve, at last, 
resurrection. 

Sienkiewicz was a maker of his- 
tory in helping his country to 
achieve that resurrection which he 
foresaw but did not live to see, in 
saving his people, as Ignacy Chrza- 
nowski declared, “from the covet- 
ous and insatiable jaws of the 
enemy who would fain have de- 





stroyed not only the body of Po- 
land but her soul.” 

It is certainly conceded that the 
traditional interpretation of his- 
tory, which inspired Sienkiewicz, 
was a force in the resurrection of 
Poland. And it is only reasonable 
to add that if such “revisionist” 
views as Gérka’s had prevailed in 
the beginning there would have 
been no resurrection, in fact no 
post-Partition Poland to be resur- 
rected, and hence no Gdrka to 
launch his attacks against her tra- 
ditional historiography. 

Despite such attacks, and de- 
spite the fact that Poland is today 
in far more tragic straits than those 
depicted in the Trilogy or even 
those of Sienkiewicz’s own day, the 
high Polish tradition perdures, as 
only truth can. It is the tragedy of 
Poland today that she, the most 
steadfast and incorruptible of the 
Allies, the first to hurl defiance at 
the force which would have demol- 
ished our Western civilization, has 
been sentenced to worse punish- 
ment than the enemy aggressor. 
For she has been betrayed into the 
hands of Communist totalitarian- 
ism, equally alien and hostile to 
everything sacred in Polish and 
Christian tradition. 

In peril of body and soul, the Po- 
lish nation under the leadership of 
its heroic hierarchy looks for its 
only salvation to that ancient Faith 
and filial attachment to the Holy 
See which have been an integral 
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part of its tradition since Poland's 
inception as a realm, nearly one 
thousand years ago. Only within 
the last few months there have been 
especially moving expressions of 
that tradition. 

The first was the address of the 
women of Warsaw to the Holy Fa- 
ther, composed by the contempo- 
rary Polish novelist, Mme. Zofia 
Kossak-Szczucka, which was re- 
ceived by August Cardinal Hlond 
in his capacity of Apostolic Dele 
gate for Poland, at the door of the 
church of Our Lady of Victory in 
Warsaw on June 23d. 

The second is the pledge of dedi- 
cation to Our Lady Queen of the 
Crown of Poland taken by all units 
of the Polish Armed Forces in 
Italy, Germany, France, and Eng- 
land on the Feast of the Assump- 
tion. 

The third was the supreme act 
of dedication of the entire Polish 
nation to the Immaculate Mother 
of God on September 8th, when all 
the Polish bishops and more than 
500,000 pilgrims gathered at Czesto- 
chowa to recite the act of offering, 
led by Cardinal Hlond, Primate of 
Poland. 

These embody the immortal 
Christian spirit of Poland, blazing 
alike in her heroic history and in 
the writings of Sienkiewicz who 
with consummate artistry and fidel- 
ity to truth depicted it “for the 
strengthening of hearts.” 

Eveanor L’H. SCHLIMGEN. 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATER 


November 6, 1946, the American 
Repertory Theater opened with 
Henry Vill. “Good Luck! The whole 
American Theater has a stake in your 
future,” read an advertisement in 
The New York Times signed by the 
Actors’ Equity Association and eleven 
other unions from Theatrical Ward- 
robe Attendants to United Scenic Ar- 
tists and endorsed by the League of 
New York Theaters, the Dramatists’ 
Guild, Theater Guild, Playwrights’ 
Company and Theater, Inc. Good 
Luck is echoed by subscribers and 
stockholders all over the country—as 
well as this department! 

The Repertory Company is headed 
by Eva Le Gallienne, Walter Hamp- 
den and Victor Jory; the managing 
director is Cheryl Crawford. Henry 
Viil. was, of course, directed by Mar- 
garet Webster, a prime mover with 
Eva Le Gallienne of the new organ- 
ization. 

This Henry VIII. is a masterpiece 
of skillful direction and production 
but it is really necessary to have seen 
another production of Henry—mine 
dates back to Beerbohm Tree—to ap- 
preciate just how much Miss Webster 
has accomplished. The central theme 
of the rambling play: Henry sepa- 
rated from Queen Katherine by Wolsey 
for a French alliance and then snatch- 
ing at the opportunity to marry Anne 
Boleyn — has been strengthened by 
judicious pruning and rearrangement. 
The episode of Cranmer has been 
eliminated and paragraphs from Hol- 
linshed are read to illumine the text. 
Unfortunately the play veers away 
from making either Queen Katherine 
or Wolsey the focus of interest and, 
for political reasons, closes with the 
christening of the future Queen Eliza- 
beth. Henry Vill. was written in 
collaboration by Shakespeare and 
Fletcher probably on royal command 
for the wedding festivities of James I.’s 

ter, Elisabeth, to the Elector of 


Palatine — ancestors of the Georges. 
Perhaps it was because Shakespeare 
was so engrossed in writing The Tem- 
pest that he left so much of Henry to 
Fletcher. Brandes believes that only 
seven scenes are pure Shakespeare. 
These include Queen Katherine’s trial 
but Wolsey’s famous speech is now 
ascribed to Fletcher. 

Shakespeare’s sympathies are en- 
tirely with Katherine. He shows how 
wisely she counsels the King against 
the excessive taxes laid on by Wol- 
sey and how piquantly Anne Boleyn’s 
kisses induce certain qualms of con- 
science about having married his 
brother’s widow. 


“Go thy ways, Kate: 
The man i’ the world who shall re- 
port he has 
A better wife, let him be in nought 
trusted,” 


says the King surprisingly at the 
Queen’s trial. His Kate also loved him 
to the end. Henry had a way with 
wives! 

With David Ffolkes, the designer, 
Miss Webster has opened up a picture 
book of history which can only be 
compared to Olivier’s Henry V. (the 
picture) in rich color and beauty: the 
royal reds of the guards; the brilliant 
heraldic devices of the Throne Room; 
Buckingham’s last speech at the water 
gate of the Tower; Wolsey’s party 
with its graceful pavan and the King’s 
first encounter with Anne the en- 
chantress; the telling touch of having 
the Chancellor surprise the King com- 
posing a song on his lute to his mis- 
tress and Anne’s inopportune entrance 
as the King is discoursing of his con- 
science to the Cardinals; the delicate 
pastiche of the forsaken Queen at 
work with her ladies and the grand 
pageantry of Anne’s coronation in 
Westminister Abbey. Anne’s triumph 
is described by the Chronicler and 
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then in the Queen’s death scene which 
follows, instead of Katherine’s vision 
of angels, she dreams she is once more 
in the Abbey and goes through the 
same motions as Anne in accepting 
the rod and scepter. Very effective 
stage craft. Henry dandling the baby 
princess on the way to the Abbey 
with the Thames as a_ background 
makes a charming finale. 

Henry gives the startling effect of 
having just stepped out of a Holbein, 
and one of the best things that Victor 
Jory does in the play is his delivery of 
the sly epilogue. Miss Le Gallienne’s 
Queen Katherine is noble and poised, 
dominating the stage; Mr. Hampden, 
as Wolsey, shows the craftiness with 
a hint of the better side of the scholar 
who founded Christ Church College; 
Richard Waring makes much but not 
quite enough of Buckingham’s last 
speech; June Duprez is properly beau- 
tiful as Anne and Miss Webster spicy 
as her chaperone. This Henry VIII. 
has definite importance. The cannon 
in the first production burned down 
the Globe Theater in 1613; we hope 
the career of this Henry VIII. will be 
as flaming but more permanent at the 
International. 


Wuat Every Woman Knows.—lIt 
is good to be reminded of the merry 
wit to be found in Sir James Barrie’s 
neat Scotch-English political comedy, 
which Miss Webster has directed with 
well-paced emphasis and to which 
Miss Le Gallienne as the French Coun- 
tess contributes much gaiety. As played 
by Richard Waring, John Shand is 
able to take his own share of interest 
and not yield the stage to Maggie. This 
Shand has a straightforward single- 
ness of devotion to his own career 
that wins sympathy and his character 
is developed with sensitive logic. It 
is an ordeal for a younger actress to 
take over a part identified with two 
famous names and June Duprez has 
the handicap—for Maggie—of a classic 
beauty it is not easy to disguise. She 
plays without the twinkle which saves 
her from “whimsy” but makes it hard 
to believe she was any more capable 
of humor than her husband. Ernest 
Truex and Philip Bourneuf have fun 
with Maggie’s very Scotch family. So 
ast audience.—At the Interna- 
tional. 


Bat N&cre.—Another tropical revue 
is off for a tour. This one has a fast 
pace and variety and although Kath- 
erine Dunham has drawn freely from 
other of her programs, the numbers 
are arranged with a good sense of 
showmanship, gay costumes and fine 
lighting. Included is a ritual dance— 
“Shango”—from Carib Song; a di- 
gression into anthropology which | 
find unattractive. There is also 
the weird zombie dramatic ballet, 
“L’Ag’ya,” with a Martinique setting, 
composed and danced by Miss Dun- 
ham. Ragtime is brought in and s0 
are foxtrots and blues, etc., but my 
favorite numbers are the Brazilian 
Quadrille and a delightful one called 
“Haitian Roadside.” The Dunham 
dancers are supreme in flexibility and 
rhythm. They have plumbed the un- 
dertones of tropical paganism and 
sensuous movement but what beauty 
they encompass seems earthbound. But 
their art is still fluid; they may develop 
other aspects. 


MADE IN HkEAvEN.—‘“My wife and I 
said some of those very same things 
to each other last night,” said the 
young man in the lobby, “perhaps it’s 
just as well for us to see this play.” 
Certainly the audience meets the ac- 
tors more than half way. A deep guf- 
faw comes from a man down front, 
then a high giggle catches another fa- 
miliar line. The scene is the suburbs 
—middle income—and tending to 
highballs. On this particular Sunday 
night, the Merediths have given a 
cocktail party which is just winding 
up at 11:30 p.m. The trouble starts 
when Mr. Meredith says he’s too tired 
to talk things over with Mrs. Meredith 
and that he needs some sleep before 
Monday. From this rather slim spring- 
board for dispute,. the playwright— 
Hagar Wilde—develops a full sized 
quarrel and Mr. Meredith leaves for 
New York. A well-disposed foreign 
neighbor then prescribes a dinner in 
town for Mrs. Meredith in her best hat 
at her husband’s hotel but meanwhile 
Meredith’s hotel room has been filled 
up with in-laws and a nitwit blonde 
and the prescription turns out to con- 
tain enough poison to send Mrs. Mere- 
dith home to pack for Reno. 

The misunderstanding, of course, is 
happily ended by curtain time. The 
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whole comedy fits into a well-worn 
pattern varied with new laughs of 
which the recurring joke is matri- 
mony. The author, if short on wit, is 

on humor of the comic strip vari- 
ety. Made in Heaven is a modified Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald Cook works con- 
scientiously all evening and turns out 
an amusing and experienced perform- 
ance. Carmen Mathews resists all 
temptation to overplay the wife and 
consequently is very helpful, her com- 
edy having a Dorothy Gish flavor. Ann 
Thomas is the _ stock-sized dumb 
blonde; Lawrence Fletcher is a hus- 
band with a waspish wife and a sinus; 
as the kindly neighbor, Louis Borel 
from the Hague proves very attractive. 
The audience gave every evidence that 
Mr. John Golden has a hit at the 
Henry Miller. 


PRESENT LAUGHTER.—It’s a far leap 
from Noel Coward’s poignant picture, 
Brief Encounter, to this vapid comedy 
of a lupine Venus on the trail of a 
sophisticated “romantic” star. To give 
some substance to the rather pallid 
resistance offered by the star to the 
seductress, Mr. Coward has built an 
awkward Act I. around the loyalty of 
a triumvirate of friends, star, play- 
wright and producer, who are not 
much more savory characters than the 
poor outcasts at Mr. O’Neill’s bar, al- 
though alcohol is not their favorite 
vice. Yet, if sin is treated lightly, the 
sinners are made to look pretty foolish 
and the beautiful sinner who so suc- 
cessfully tempts her husband’s best 
friends is treated in the way the author 
would most resent himself, i.e., when 
she attempts a good exit, the three men 
she has wronged are much more con- 
cerned over leasing a new theater. Re- 
duced to slapping Webb’s face, he ig- 
nores the interruption and blandly 
continues the discussion. It is such 
Cowardesque quirks which brighten 
situations and often depend like classic 
farce on four doors for action. 

Clifton Webb, in the role Mr. Cow- 
ard wrote quite a few years ago for 
himself, is the mainspring of humor 
and since he is rarely off the stage, the 
laughs come easily to those who can 
enjoy the combination of impudent 
wit and a skilled comedian’s perfect 
timing. Evelyn Varden, as the plain- 

N secretary also understands the 
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art of comedy. The character bits of 
the valet who once was a ship’s stew- 
ard; the charwoman, Miss Erikson; 
and the young intellectual, who is the 
star’s forceful admirer (Cris Alexan- 
der) are very well taken. Marta Linden 
from the Pasadena Playhouse has ele- 
gance as the “vamp”; Doris Dalton as 
the faithful ex-wife is mostly inaud- 
ible. The costumes by Castillo are a 
disappointment. Present Laughter is 
third rate Coward but first rate Webb. 
—At the Plymouth. 


Happy Birtupay. — Although its 
rafter bears the proud motto “The Best 
People in Newark Pass under these 
Portals,” the familiars of the Mecca 
Cocktail Bar seem shoddy representa- 
tives of New Jersey. Happy Birthday 
is the third play this season which 
has a bar as the center of all the action, 
but while The Playboy of the Western 
World is lifted to the stratosphere by 
Synge’s prose, the Mecca is trans- 
formed by the magic of Helen Hayes. 

She enters under the “portals” in 
raincoat and overshoes as the wispy 
librarian of uncertain years who has 
come to warn Mr. Bishop, the bank 
cashier, that her drunken Father has 
threatened him. Addie finds her hero 
in. the toils of a black-satiny blonde, 
and a few Pink Ladys inspire her to 
rescue him. This she does with a 
flourish which includes Addie’s danc- 
ing a tango and singing jazz over the 
microphone. To encourage the script, 
the producers, Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein, Joshua Logan, director, and Jo 
Mielziner, designer, have contrived all 
manner of First Aides to Playwrights. 
The Mecca, by Act II., is as Addie sees 
it after a combination of sloe gin, 
creme-de-menthe and Pink Ladys 
when, addling the moral of The Lost 
Week End, it becomes a fairy place of 
dancing lights, twinkling bottles and 
soap bubbles. The stool that Addie 
sits on shoots skywards and rocks like 
an ocean liner and when Addie floats 
down from it, she is caught by a sailor. 
“That was a beautiful dive, Addie,” 
says the proprietress. “So is yours,” 
returns Addie. Addie makes her first 
friends and pays for champagne—by 
check—for a birthday party. Life 
glows; so does the comedy with Miss 
Hayes. Even the dialogue with the 
bar keeper takes on a lyric quality. 
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Louis Jean Heydt is a personable 
choice for the rescued Mr. Bishop. 
Enid Markey and Grace Valentine a 
great help as the “Veteran Sirens” once 
sung by E. A. Robinson. They say 
Miss Anita Loos’ comedy came near to 
closing in Boston but Miss Hayes and 
her producers have triumphed: Like 
Ezechiel, Miss Hayes has clothed dry 
bones with flesh; also trivialities with 
tenderness.—At the Broadhurst. 


Lapy WINDERMERE’S Fan.—“A sen- 
timentalist is a man who sees an ab- 
surd value in everything and doesn’t 
know the market price of any single 
thing.” Yet, for all his epigrammatic 
precautions, Oscar Wilde’s play today 
is described as on the sentimental side 
because, unlike the cynic “who knows 
the price of everything and the value 
of nothing,” Lady Windermere, as 
well as Cyrano, has a latent nobility 
out of step with current hardboiled 
literalism. 

Great Britain in the ’80’s became a 
part of my childhood when Du Maur- 
ier’s drawings in the bound volumes of 
Punch opened the doors of London’s 
best drawing-rooms and, with the 
Ponsonby de Tomkyns, I hobnobbed 
with the peerage. Sir Osbert Sitwell 
describes these late Victorians of the 
smart set as a race of extra tall men 
and beautiful women who hunted by 
day and wore to perfection their tail 
coats and heavy satins by night in 
country houses where hordes of foot- 
men were maintained to transport to 
them twice a day their tin-tubbed 
baths. Adamantine conventions fenced 
their lives. To leap the fence was to 
visit a no-man’s land from which there 
was no return. Such a social outcast 
was Mrs. Erlynne whose maternal re- 
lationship to the impeccable Lady 
Windermere is a_ secret carefully 
guarded by author and husband. This 
background is essential to the play and 
that is why Cecil Beaton’s sets and 
costumes are rightly conspicuous. Not 
only do they lend plausibility to the 
action but they offer an explanation 
for the number of beauties in that 
epoch; the dresses having a distinc- 
tion which greatly enhances nature! 

For once Lady Windermere has 
taken the center of the stage as well 
as the title. Penelope Dudley Ward 
seems the essence of charming good 


breeding. Her Lady Windermere has 
a delicate rarity which makes Darling. 
ton’s exit and Mrs. Erlynne’s sacrifice 
not too high a price for salvaging her 
sensibilities. In her pale blue satin, 
arranging the roses in her morning 
room, Lady Windermere is a nine. 
teenth century Lucrece, whose chas- 
tity, however, has an inflammable base, 
As Mrs. Erlynne, Cornelia Otis Skinner 
plays for comedy, veering away from 
the melodramatic but without touch. 
ing the ruthlessness which animated 
her business deal with Windermere. 
Mrs. Erlynne is stalking big game in 
London and her moment of tenderness 
is transitory. Like Cyrano, it’s a part 
that can be played courageously for 
all there is in it—melodrama, senti- 
ment, selfishness, shrewdness, hon- 
esty, satire. Henry Daniell is dryer 
and stiffer than ever as Windermere; 
John Buckmaster quite human as Dar- 
lington. Estelle Winwood, with but- 
terflies fluttering over her vast hat, is 
at her sharpest with the caustic Duch- 
ess. 

The ball is as brilliant as the dia- 
logue in Darlington’s chambers, from 
which Lady Windermere slipped 
without my seeing her. Beaton has 
used the combination of crimson and 
magenta in his drawing-room which I 
remember noticing at Windsor. Mr. 
Beaton also plays one of the wits in 
this gay and delightful revival—aAt 
the Cort. 


THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN 
Wor_v.—“In a good play every speech 
should be as fully flavored as a nut 
or an apple and such speech cannot 
be written by a man who works among 
people who have shut their lips on 
poetry. In Ireland for a few years 
more we have a popular imagination 
that is fiery and magnificent and 
tender . .. the wildest sayings and 
ideas in this play are tame indeed 
compared to the fancies one may hear 
in any hillside cabin.” So wrote Synge 
in 1907 in a preface to the Playboy. 
It was Yeats’s persistence which had 
transplanted Synge from Paris to the 
Aran Isles ten years before so that he 
a learn to write of his own peo 
ple. 

Synge’s three previous plays had 
not been popular in Dublin but the 
opening of the Playboy precipitated 4 
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riot over the word “shift.” “I would 
never have used such a word,” re- 
marked a stagehand. “Isn’t Mr. Synge 
the bloody old snot to write such a 
play?” The Nationalist press, an- 
noyed with the Abbey Theater for re- 
fusing to be political, arranged sys- 
tematic disturbances. Yeats, alone on 
the stage, once faced a whole audi- 
ence of angry disputants in an open 
forum but neither Lady Gregory nor 
John Dillon considered the play worth 
the effort. In 1911, the Playboy in- 
duced another riot in New York; in 
Philadelphia the whole company was 
arrested at the instance of the Irish 
societies and held to bail for five days; 
in Chicago, Lady Gregory received an 
angry warning signed with the emblem 
of the Pistol and Coffin. But by 1932 
and 1934, the same audiences received 
Synge’s classic with enthusiasm. The 
American reaction in 1911 was direct- 
ed against the play as a satire on the 
Irish peasantry but since the charac- 
ters happen to be three old soaks and 
the Mayo equivalent of bobby-soxers, 
it would seem as unfair to denounce 
The Iceman Cometh as a libel on New 
Yorkers. “I do not think,” said Synge, 
“that these country people who have 
so much humor themselves will mind 
being laughed at without malice as the 
people in every country have been 
laughed at in their own comedies.” 

For me, the Playboy has always 
seemed more a universal satire on 
public opinion and the making of 
popular heroes. Christy Mahon is a 
coward turned by popular adulation 
into a hero. In 1907 in Ireland, any 
man wanted by the “peelers”—the 
police in the pay of an alien govern- 
ment—wore an arbitrary halo. So 
did any man who struck a blow against 
tyranny, and Christy had struck down 
his own Father. The deed in retro- 
spect had a horrifying quality of 
grandeur that appealed to the old 
men’s and the girls’ imagination, but 
when Christy’s Da turns up with a 
bandaged head and Christy stages an 
encore, the crime is clarified and they 
turn on the murderer. Even Pegeen 
reviles the man who had twisted her 
illusion about a hero. 

And what a difficult heroine is 
Pegeen, the girl “any moon of mid- 
night would be proud to meet.” 
Clamped behind her Father's bar, 


affianced to a bore, the advent of a 
stranger with a horrendous past, 
opened the gates of Pegeen’s roman- 
ticism. 

“Isn’t there the light of Heaven in 
your heart alone, the way you'll be an 
angel’s lamp to me from this out,” 
suggests Christy. “There won’t be our 
like in Mayo for gallant lovers,” cries 
Pegeen. Yet it’s the same Pegeen who 
burns Christy’s leg with a lighted sod 
when he lies trussed up on the floor 
and it’s also Pegeen who bursts into 
wild sobs when he walks out at the 
end with his Father. 

For Pegeen, Theater Incorporated 
has imported from Dublin, Eithne 
Dunne, whose portrayal is the warm- 
est and most robust I have ever seen. 
Her mercurial outbursts, her undiscip- 
lined courage, her fire and imagina- 
tion are superb. Fred Johnson has 
also come from Dublin to play Chris- 
ty’s Da and J. M. Kerrigan, the bar 
keeper, has the distinction of being a 
member of the original cast at the 
Abbey Theater when he played one of 
the small farmers now in the shrewd 
hands of Barry Macollum and J. C. 
Nugent. Mildred Natwick gives one of 
her gleaming characterizations as the 
Widow Quin—once created by Sara 
Allgood. Miss Natwick and Burgess 
Meredith as Christy are the non-Irish 
members of the cast. Mr. Meredith al- 
ways projects his imagination into his 
parts; he is at his best, however, when 
Christy is the underdog and under- 
stands better the poetry of the love 
scene than its truculence. His appeal 
is to sympathy rather than wit and his 
exit lacks the luster of Synge’s famous 
lines; one can hardly see him “ro- 
mancing through a romping life time 
to the judgment day.” But I believe 
he will grow in his part. 

Theater Incorporated has provided 
a very pleasing background by John 
Boyt and embeliished it with the 
charm and the prettiness of the young 
girls in their gay skirts—a nosegay as 
they enter. It is a boon to have Synge 
heard again on the stage. He drank 
deeply from the font of Irish poetry 
but although his lines are full of Cath- 
olic phrases, he never tasted the living 
water of Christian thought. Had he 
lived, loved and developed a sounder 
philosophy, he might have been the 

sh Shakespeare.—At the Booth. 
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Tue BALLET THEATER.—Soon to be- 
gin its winter tour, we are glad to be 
able to tell our readers of the high 
standard of the company and of the 
three novelties offered this season: a 
ballet from London; Giselle in new 
dress; and Jerome Robbins in serious 
vein. 

Giselle.— Eugene Berman, whose 
décor for Romeo and Juliet is one of 
the most beautiful on any stage, has 
now placed Giselle in a sixteenth cen- 
tury Rhineland with castellated Di- 
reresque background of stylized white 
branches over a green blue river. The 
blue is matched in the costumes of 
Giselle and Albrecht while the peasant 
girls are in red and white. The duke 
when he enters is a stupendous figure 
out of an old German print or off a 
playing card—so are his daughter and 
her ladies. It is a beautiful composi- 
tion—much more florid than Lucinda 
Ballard’s simple décor of a forest in 
grisaille but Giselle’s blue freshness 
was effective and dramatic in the Ber- 
man color scheme, and since the story 
of Giselle was composed by Gautier 
from a theme of Heinrich Heine’s, the 
Rhenish background is more consis- 
tent. Personally I would prefer Giselle 
to end with Act I. when Giselle dis- 
covers Albrecht’s faithlessness and 
dies after her mad scene. 

Act II. is Giselle’s reception among 
the Willis, the maids who have died 
before they were wedded and who 
meet to dance out the dances they 
have never finished. When Giselle 
was first performed in Paris in 1841, 
the Willis were hung on wires and 
concealed see-saws and were said to 
be very eerie in the flickering gaslit 
theater. Mordkin substituted cello- 
phane for the traditional ankle length 
tutus; Berman has broken away from 
tradition in having his Willis with a 
shadow of black tulle over their white 
tutus, and blue showing as they turn. 
They also wear substantial wings on 
their shoulders, but the effect is far 
from aerial. In fact they have a dis- 
tinctly substantial and rather buxom 
appearance. After the gauze has lifted, 
the stage has no mystery. The Queen 
of the Willis is dressed like her hand- 
maidens and Giselle for some reason 
sinks into a grave on the other side 
of the stage from her tomb under the 
Cross which is supposed to protect Al- 
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brecht from the ghostly dancers, We 
cannot honestly say that Mr. Berman 
has improved Act II.—it may belong 
to the gaslit era. 

As for Alicia Alonzo’s Giselle that is 
another matter. It is a masterpiece in 
the grand manner of Markova—in Act 
I, Alonzo is simple and young and 
gay in her shy happiness giving a hint 
of her fragility, and her sudden mad- 
ness becomes convincing and full of 
pathos. Youskevitch was romantic 
and noble even when contrite. He and 
Alonzo were the redeeming feature of 
the Willis. 

Les Patineurs is a delightful trifle 
created by Frederick Ashton, the Eng- 
lish choreographer, and brought over 
by the Ballet Theater from London 
with décor by Cecil Beaton and danced 
to excerpts from Meyerbeer’s Proph- 
éte. The setting of a woodland lake 
with white trees against a wintry sky 
and a pale brook, is a soft foil for the 
Beaton riot of clear colors: four girls 
in flaming scarlet and soloists in yel- 
low, orange, pink and violet. The 
couple who dance the pas de deux are 
in white with ermine and the varia- 
tion of turns prestissimo is danced by 
Kriza or Tommy Rall in nile green. 
There is expert precision in the 
changing patterns and plenty of vari- 
ety in the mimicry of skaters. Of 
course snow eventually falls past a 
silver moon. Les Patineurs depends 
on the neat technique of all the com- 
pany and Ballet Theater comes through 
with a thoroughly adept and charm- 
ing performance. It may be froth but 
froth of the best quality. 

Facsimile. There is no froth to 
Jerome Robbins’s latest creation. To 
convey in a ballet for three dancers 
the weary quest for happiness of men 
and women who take life to be a 
matter of new sensations seems a large 
order and yet Robbins has put in 
visual form the dry taste of satiety. 
It is as hard and cynical and depress- 
ing as Fancy Free is warm and fresh 
and gay. Nora Kaye gives one of her 
great performances as a dancer and 
actress. She is looking always for the 
fresh toy and first she decoys the 
young man who is trying to find him- 
self and then involves his more friv- 
olous friend. They both leave her and 
then her sudden sobs break thro 
the music. The choreography includes 
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classic poses with the modern. Hugh 
Laing and Kriza are expert in expres- 
sive movement but haven’t yet the 
same ease in their parts or cynical 
finesse as Nora Kaye. Irene Sharaff’s 
costumes leave one dissatisfied—a 
striped bathing tunic for the woman 
and for the men black tights. Oliver 
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Smith’s décor of an endless perspec- 
tive under a moonlit blue sky and 
Bernstein’s score seem completely in- 
terwoven with Robbins’s theme. The 
trio who created Fancy Free now 
prove that comedy is not their only 
vein but Fancy Free is still their mas- 
terpiece. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire witH FatHer.—The tenth 
roadshow travels by bus and averages 
1,000 miles a week!—At the Bijou. 

May, 19438 


OxLAHoMA.—Always a favorite.—At 
the St. James. 


March, 1944 
THE Voice OF THE TURTLE.—No place 
for a Catholic.—At the Morosco. 
October 
Anna Lucasta.—Sordid drama with 
good all Negro cast.—At the Mansfield. 
December 


Harvey.—Seems to be making a per- 
manent rabbit-hutch of the Forty- 
eighth Street. 


January, 1945 
CarouseL.—Liliom in delightful 
musical dress.—At the Majestic. 
December 


Tue Rep MrtLt.—Popular Victor Her- 
bert revival but with new comedians. 
—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


January, 1946 


STATE OF THE UNION.—Kay Francis 
has now taken over the part created 
by Ruth Hussey.—At the Hudson. 


February 
SHow Boat.—Fine revival.—At the 
Ziegfeld. 
March 


Born Yesterpay.— Bold comedy 
about a tough racketeer who is ruined 





when he gets a writer for the New Re- 
public to educate his girl_—At the 
Lyceum. 


O Mistress Mine.—The Lunts mak- 
ing a good show out of a weak comedy 
with strange moral standards.—At the 
Empire. 


April 


THREE TO MAKE ReEapy.—Ray Bol- 
ger’s show, aided by Brenda Forbes. 
A revue with some _ questionable 
scenes.—At the Adelphi. 


June 


Catt ME MIsTER.—Gay revue com- 
posed and played by ex-service men 
and girls.—At the National. 


July 


ANNIE Get Your Gun.—No one 
could be funnier than Ethel Merman 
as Annie Oakley in Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West. Music and lyrics by Irving Ber- 
lin—At the Imperial. 


October 


A Frac Is Born.—A Zionist pageant 
written by Ben Hecht with Luther Ad- 
ler.—At the Music Boz. 


November 


Tue Iceman Cometu.—Four-hour 
drama by Eugene O’Neill of thirteen 
human derelicts in a Bowery bar. An 
hour and a quarter is allowed for din- 
ner.—At the Martin Beck. 


CyYRANO DE Bercerac.—Spirited re- 
vival with José Ferrer giving a fine 
performance of Rostand’s classic hero. 
Something to be seen—and enjoyed.— 
At the Barrymore. 
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“A CHILD 1s Born TO Us” 


Tue discussion of a theme which 
occurs repeatedly in G. K. Chesterton’s 
writings is the importance of the 
Christian home and family. More than 
once, he lamented the fact that family 
life is fading out of existence. He knew 
full well the vapidity of the allure- 
ments that have supplanted the joys 
of home life, and he felt that some- 
thing very definite should be done by 
Catholics to dispel the shadows that 
have settled over the family festive 
board. For him the scene of Christ’s 
nativity was a picture full of meaning, 
showing the essential features of the 
home. Perhaps the fact that Christ- 
mas is a home festivity accounts for 
Chesterton’s numerous references to 
this day. The very term Christmas 
set the fires of love burning in his 
heart so that his genius, with rapid 
strokes of his pen, expressed the 
poetry of the Incarnation . . . Even 
nature is mindful of the importance of 
this day, as he pointed out to his 
readers, for the only branch that 
keeps its fruit in glow during the win- 
ter frost and snow is the cheerful 
holly tree. 

The coming of Christianity into the 
world banished the old household 
gods by establishing Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph as the new guardians of the 
hearth. Yet Chesterton called atten- 
tion to the fact that the modern pagans 
do not acknowledge anything even as 
sacred as the old household gods. The 
old pagans were able to retain at least 
one sacred spot in their abodes, thus 
giving their homes the atmosphere of 
a shrine. Even the mystical hearth of 
the Greeks and Romans was better than 
the hearthless homes of many families 
of the present day. Such a defect in 
modern life can only be remedied, as 
the author suggested, by the return to 
the custom of regarding the home as a 
shrine . . . Divine Love sanctifies the 
atmosphere of the poorest home where 
the Christian sanctities are kept in- 
tact and the Child of Bethlehem is 


lauded by hearts uplifted in praise of 
life. Chesterton has shown us in his 
prose and poetry that the strongest 
link in domestic life is the weakest 
member of the family. He has also 
shown us that the Cave of Bethlehem 
was a home, holy though humble, be- 
cause of Christ’s presence as the cen- 
tral Figure of the Nativity scene. His 
Divine love warmed the damp cave 
with a cheeriness which even the chill 
wind of a hilly district could not cool. 

To an Englishman like Chesterton, 
whose home was his castle, the Na- 
tivity story had its own special attrac- 
tion, inculcating the paradoxical truth 
that the obscure forsaken home of 
Bethlehem is now the centre of Chris- 
tian life. That place which was orig- 
inally unknown and unsought, except 
to the few privileged souls who looked 
upon the Divinity of Christ, veiled as 
it were, by the humanity of a helpless 
Babe, is now recognized as a monu- 
ment of lasting fame. In the painful 
experiences of the Holy Family, dating 
from the moment of the Word Incar- 
nate’s birth, Chesterton found a source 
of consolation which he felt was ever 
present in the hearts of persecuted 
races, whose sacrifices in order to re- 
tain their faith were rewarded with 
the necessary strength and grace to 
remain loyal to the sacred ideals of 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph.... 

The influence of the Holy Family 
upon the Christian home is stressed 
in Chesterton’s writings, showing that 
the New Trinity of Child and mother 
and father, transformed the old Trin- 
ity of father and mother and child. 
Home is where the Christian father 
and mother are. Chesterton’s opin- 
ions on this theme are emphatic and 
notable. It is a truth which he veri- 
fied in his references to the domestic 
scene of Nazareth. Such references 
recall for us the truth that among the 
shavings of his workshop, while the 
Divine Child assisted His foster- 
father, St. Joseph sanctified his days, 
minting his reward for all eternity in 
the laborious performance of his daily 
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tasks. Toiling as a common laborer, 
he showed his reverent love for Jesus 
and Mary, entrusted to his care by the 
wisdom of Divine Providence. Work 
and hardship were his, and it must be 
remembered that the monotonous du- 
ties of the carpenter’s trade were not 
lightened by any of the modern indus- 
trial devices. What an eloquent les- 
son is the silence of his fidelity, to all 
fathers of the present time! The full 
significance of the marriage vow is 
surely revealed in Nazareth by Jo- 
seph’s unswerving loyalty to his obli- 
gations. To Joseph the yoke of Christ 
was sweet because it was borne with 
the loving consent of his own free 
will. In his discussions regarding 
family loyalties, Chesterton noted the 
fact that the marriage vow is distin- 
guished from ordinary oaths of al- 
legiance because it is a vow of choice. 
It was evident to him that those who 
make this vow understand that its in- 
tegrity is established by the force and 
endurance of a free act of the will. 
Upon the manner in which the mar- 
riage vow is kept, depends the endur- 
ance of a lasting love and the strength 
of family ties. That is why the vow 
which men and women make and keep 
of their own free will is made with 
a happiness that is not unmixed with 
awe, 

—From G. K. Chesterton’s Evangel. . By 
Sisren Marre Vinainia, S.N.D. (New York: 
Benziger Bros.). 
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THe HIstToricaL CYCcLe 


For literary purposes the Scan- 
dinavian countries should be treated 
always as a unit. Iceland may have 
been the parent of the others; Denmark 
may have borrowed unashamedly from 
Norway—as Sweden has from Fin- 
land; the fact remains that there is an 
historical cycle common to them all. 
In the Classical autumn, which was 
also the first of many Christian 
springs, they produced the Saga. Dur- 
ing the Gothic Middle Ages they were 
influenced wholly by the Church; for 
she was developing their native gifts 
and also acquainting them with a 
wider culture. After the Reformation, 
Paris, and finally Berlin, became in 

their centre of attraction. The 
was rusticated by polite society; 
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treated so openly as unteachable bar- 
barians that they were driven back 
upon their own resources. In _ the 
seventeenth century a Dano-Nor- 
wegian translation of the Bible, to- 
gether with the Sagas, was the staple 
literature of northern Europe. 

This reappearance of the Sagas had 
a lasting effect on Scandinavian writ- 
ing. Character rather than scenery or 
setting, actions rather than personal 
motives or personal decisions, was 
emphasized by the classic authors; 
and it was accepted by the moderns 
as one facet of a grand, unbreakable 
tradition. Human character in turn 
possessed certain marks by which it 
could be recognized and measured. 
The chief attribute would be the will 
for freedom. Adventurers, travellers, 
explorers, the Vikings had quested far 
afield in search of liberty; liberty to 
grow, after their own kind, in physi- 
cal and mental stature. 

The type of society which they were 
capable of forming was visible in Ice- 
land from 1100 to 1270. On the first 
of these two dates the descendants of 
those men who had escaped the des- 
potic rule of Harold Fairhair were 
sufficiently ensconced to make free 
terms with the Norwegian Crown. 
Now they could insist that Canon Law 
be held in reverence; that special 
benefits be granted to the producers 
of agricultural wealth; that politics be 
organized on the basis of scattered 
villages and manors. By 1270, how- 
ever, when Icelandic custom gave 
place to the new Norwegian code, this 
way of life had become extinct. It 
belonged to the twelfth century alone: 
a time of savage personal feuds, but a 
time when the Church did not com- 
pete for transitory prizes. Catholi- 
cism then could be quite simple and 
direct, because its fundamental na- 
ture approved the basic pattern of 
society. Tension between things con- 
secrated to the service of God and 
things given over to the world was 
reduced to a minimum degree, and 
therefore the arts did not reflect it, as 
they were doing in southern Europe. 
When this colonial rhythm was adopt- 
ed on the mainland, it had to defend 
itself against exterior foes rather than 
against destructive powers within its 
very nature. While the Norman ca- 


thedrals farther south were at once 
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massive, forbidding, welcoming, and 
gay, the stave-churches on the main- 
land and the round churches on the 
island of Bornholm were perfect ex- 
pressions of the single eye. Christians 
were protected by the altar as chick- 
ens are comforted and warmed be- 
neath their mother’s wing. 

A literature, nourished by individ- 
ual families and transmitted by their 
members throughout the peaceful 
years, was ready to battle for the faith 
when the faith itself was challenged 
by surrounding pagans. 

—From Renaissance in the North. By W. 
Gone Atten (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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THE Creep or CONTENT 


Tue word content is not inspiring 
nowadays; rather it is irritating be- 
cause it is dull. It prepares the mind 
for a little sermon in the style of the 
Vicar of Wakefield about how you and 
I should be satisfied with our coun- 
trifled innocence and our simple vil- 
lage sports. The word, however, 
has two meanings, somewhat singu- 
larly connected; the “sweet content” 
of the poet and the “cubic content” of 
the mathematician. Some distinguish 
these by stressing the different sylla- 
bles. Thus, it might happen to any 
of us, at some social juncture, to re- 
mark gaily, “Of the content of the King 
of the Cannibal Islands’ stewpot I am 
content to be ignorant”; or “Not con- 
tent with measuring the cubic content 
of my safe, you are stealing the 
spoons.” And there really is an analo- 
gy between the mathematical and the 
moral use of the term, for lack of the 
observation of which the latter has 
been much weakened and misused. 

The preaching of contentment is in 
disrepute, well deserved in so far that 
the moral is really quite inapplicable 


to the anarchy and insane peril of our 
tall and toppling cities. Content sug 
gests some kind of security; and it is 
not strange that our workers should 
often think about rising above their 
position, since they have so continu. 
ally to think about sinking below it, 
The philanthropist who urges the poor 
to saving and simple pleasures de 
serves all the derision that he gets. To 
advise people to be content with what 
they have got may or may not be 
sound moral philosophy. 

But to urge people to be content 
with what they haven’t got is a piece 
of impudence hard for even the 
lish poor to pardon. But though the 
creed of content is unsuited to certain 
special riddles and wrongs, it remains 
true for the normal of mortal life. We 
speak of divine discontent; discon- 
tent may sometimes be a divine thing, 
but content must always be the hu- 
man thing. It may be true that a 
particular man, in his relation to his 
master or his neighbour, to his coun- 
try or his enemies, will do well to be 
fiercely unsatisfied or thirsting for an 
angry justice. But it is not true, no 
sane person can call it true, that man 
as a whole in his general attitude to- 
wards the world, in his posture to- 
wards death or green fields, towards 
the weather or the baby, will be wise 
to cultivate dissatisfaction. In a broad 
estimate of our earthly experience, 
the great truism on the tablet remains: 
he must not covet his neighbour’s ox 
nor his ass nor anything that is his. 
In highly complex and scientific civi- 
lizations he may sometimes find him- 
self forced into an exceptional vigi- 
lance. But, then, in highly complex 
and scientific civilizations, nine times 
out of ten, he only wants his own ass 
back. 

—From A Miscellany of Men. By G. K. 


Cuesteaton (London: Methuen & Co., Ltd.). 
1912. 
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Foreign Periodicals 


“GALLANT LITTLE FINLAND” 


AsouT a year ago the people of Hel- 
sinki were all saying: “The best thing 
that ever happened to Finland was 
Britain’s declaration of war against 
her, for now we shall at least have 
someone we can respect to deal with 
at the Peace Conference, someone who 
will protect us from wholesale ex- 
ploitation by Soviet Russia.” Britain 
indeed bears a major responsibility in 
the drawing up and carrying out of 
the Finnish treaty, having been the 
only Western Power at war with Fin- 
land. Unfortunately we have so far 
shown little awareness of this respon- 
sibility, and our partner and late ally 
has taken full advantage of this lack 
of interest with the result that the 
Finns are rapidly losing all their for- 
mer faith in us. The British Control 
Commission have practically no power 
whatever in the country—their exist- 
ence is a mere formality, and the 
whole political and economic control 
of Finland is entirely managed by the 
Russians, and has been since the 
Armistice. Politically the control is 
only indirect, the Finns have been al- 
lowed to govern themselves since their 
Popular Democratic Party decided on 
collaboration with the Soviet, but 
nevertheless it exists in the spread 
of Communist propaganda and the 
suppression of outspoken utterance 
against collaboration with the “forces 
of democracy.” The fatal attitude of 
Finnish official circles first expressed 
by Mannerheim two years ago when 
he said: “From now on, the political 
and economic life of the country must 
accept a Russian orientation,” has 
hardened and made the Russian task 
a lot easier. But if they were shown 
any sign that Britain or another West- 
ern Power were at all concerned with 
their fate, it is certain the Finns would 
respond whole-heartedly. 

A leading member of the Popular 
Democratic Party is said to have re- 
marked quite recently: “The West has 
left us to the mercy of fate. We have 


ceased to struggle because we do not 
trust the Western Powers. They are 
too narrowly egotistical. They can- 
not be relied on. In the future con- 
flict we shall find ourselves in the 
Russian camp against our wishes, our 
sympathies and our cultural allegi- 
ance.” 

The mood of the people as a whole 
is said to be less embittered, and is 
due to their realisation of the eco- 
nomic ruin facing them if the enor- 
mous reparations demanded by the 
Russians are to be met, and the dread- 
ful privations this burden will inflict 
on them as individuals. They are in 
such peril of slavery and want that 
they would grasp at any straw from 
Britain or America. They have also 
not been slow to realise the fate of 
their Baltic neighbour countries— 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, and al- 
though the complete absence of any 
attempt by the Western Powers to 
guard the independence of these 
states can only have deepened their 
sense of foreboding, the Finns have 
now on their very doorstep a promi- 
nent example of the Russian method. 

Russia’s policy with regard to Fin- 
land is at present one of ruthless eco- 
nomic exploitation. The nature of the 
reparations demanded entail the set- 
ting up of entirely new industries in 
Finland, and in order to build these 
factories and feed the workers, Fin- 
land must rely on imports from Brit- 
ain and America. The value of goods 
to be delivered to Russia over a period 
of eight years amounts to 300 million 
dollars; but no arrangement has been 
made as to what will become of the 
industries that have sweated to pro- 
duce these goods at the end of that 
time. Finland is unlikely to find any 
other market for such things as loco- 
motives and railway waggons, when 
the present Russian demand for these 
items is satisfied; obviously the only 
course open to her will be to continue 
producing them for Russia. 

However, the immediate question is 
—can Finland meet Russia’s repara- 
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tion demands as laid down in the 
Reparations Agreement? The general 
opinion seems to be that she can, pro- 
vided that Britain and America sup- 
ply her with the necessary imports 
and lend her the money to pay for 
them. But if this must be the case, 
then Britain and America will have 
to provide a supervisory council to 
ensure the justice of her payments. 
This would seem to be necessary in 
spite of any monetary interests in- 
volved. We learn from the Continen- 
tal News Service of September 20th 
that “the Russian War Damage Com- 
mission at the Karelia Hotel in Hel- 
sinki is now regularly making new de- 
mands involving last-minute alterations 
to orders. After the first delivery of 
locomotives, the Commission demand- 
ed complicated constructional changes 
which increase the costs of production 
100 per cent.—and yet the official price 
remains the same and Finland has no 
appeal,” Nothing but sheer ruin faces 
a defeated country that is forced to 
submit to such fraudulent exploita- 
tion, It was only by an unhappy 
chance that Finland fought on the los- 
ing side, the Finns hated and feared 
the Germans as much as they did the 
Russians and suffered almost as much 
from them. Unless Britain fulfils her 
responsibility toward Finland by op- 
posing the unjust and ruinous de- 
mands made on her by the Soviet, 
then we shall have to answer for the 
abandonment of yet another European 
country to Communist domination. 


— Watts, in The Weekly Review 
(London), September 26, 1946. 
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A Tragic Error 


Mr. Extuiott Rooseve.t’s revelations 
of his father’s attitude have no great 
authority as an historical document, 
but in a general way they serve to 
corroborate what was known from 
other sources, and is probably a chief 
reason why Mr. Churchill is not writ- 
ing any history of the war, unless for 
posterity: that the late President 


Roosevelt, with all his great virtues 
and lasting claim to the gratitude of 
mankind for correctly assessing the 
scale and reality of the German men- 
ace, and for bringing his countrymen 
to see it and organizing them for war 
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and victory, had a much less certain 
grasp of international Communism, 
its aims and tactics, and lent himself 
all too completely to the disastrous 
decisions of Teheran and Yalta which 
handed over so much of Central 
Europe. 

Two men who both in their day 
rendered pre-eminent service against 
Germany carry before history a par. 
ticularly grave responsibility for the 
rise and expansion of militant Bolshe- 
vism: Mr. Lloyd George at its birth 
and President Roosevelt at its coming 
of age. And in each case their judg- 
ment was conditioned and vitiated by 
the background of their own domestic 
politics. Mr. Lloyd George, thinking 
of his boyhood as a poor boy and a 
dissenter in Wales, declared in his 
old age: “You will always find me 
lined up against the landlords and the 
priests.” President Roosevelt was al- 
ways ready to be lined up against big 
business, and was therefore peculiar- 
ly susceptible to the flattery which 
suggested that, like President Wilson, 
to whose idealism he was heir, he rep- 
resented a power which could look 
down loftily on the competing suspi- 
cions and rival imperialisms of the 
British and Russian empires and hold 
the scales between them. When he 
did this he was thinking in quite in- 
applicable nineteenth-century terms 
which led him to make the great and 
final misjudgments of his life and 
cloud his great career with the tragic 
error that at the moment, in the spring 
of 1945, of the maximum military 
power of his country, when it could 
so easily have insisted upon a joint 
occupation of all the great capital 
cities of Central Europe, he took the 
fateful decision to halt half-way 
across, on a line which has steadily 


hardened since as the great divide. 
—tThe Tablet (London), August 31, 1946. 
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A PILGRIMAGE FOR PEACE 


Tere is each year a national pil- 
grimage to Vézelay on the feast of St. 
Mary Magdalen. (New relics of the 
saint were taken in the last century 
from Sens and given back to Vézelay 
from which they had originally come.) 
This year the Benedictines of Pierre- 
qui-vire took occasion of the annual 
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pilgrimage to celebrate the eighth 
centenary of St. Bernard’s preaching 
the Crusade. They had the idea of 
jnaugurating a new crusade of prayer 
and penance for peace. They invited 
pilgrims to come from as many coun- 
tries as possible and from all) the cor- 
ners of France; they invited them to 
an act of prayer and penitence, to 
come on foot, praying, carrying a 6 ft. 
Cross weighing 90 pounds. They did 
this in conscious response to the re- 
iterated appeals of Pope Pius XII for 
some such crusade by Christians for 
peace. The pilgrimage inaugurates 
this crusade. It is not the crusade it- 
self, Vézelay—of this our pilgrims are 
convinced—is a beginning only. Four- 
teen crosses were carried and set up 
as Stations of the Cross in the basilica. 
It was hoped that this would consti- 
tute a centre for peace in different 
countries, and that similar centres 
might eventually be set up in a like 
way in other countries... . 

The pilgrimage was a pilgrimage 
for peace. We were taught that peace 
is not merely the negative absence 
of the horrors of war, the selfish in- 
dulgence of quiet leisure. Peace is in 
the give and take of men bound in 
society; it is the tranquillity of order 
founded on love and sacrifice; it is 
the establishment of confidence in the 
secure knowledge that whatever our 
disagreements (which are bound to 
be) we have a common loyalty and 
love, we are brothers of Christ in the 
household of the children of God. 
And only because the Cross is the in- 
strument and the symbol of sacrifice 
and love does it become the recon- 
ciliation of enmities, the practical an- 
tidote (as we found) to class strife 
and warfare between nations. That is 
why it appeared, in the approach to 
Vézelay, as the key to the kingdom 
that we glimpsed; that is why it is the 
condition of peace in the world. 
Peace in the positive sense is the 
kingdom of God on earth, the com- 
munion of saints. The means to this 
end is that the Cross should be visible 
in our lives. 

From all this it appears that the 
problem of peace and the problems of 
renewing Christianity in Europe are 
not two separate problems but one and 
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the same thing. To spread the knowl- 
edge of the kingdom of God in our 
immediate surroundings, and to per- 
suade men to take the practical means 
to its establishment is the duty to- 
wards the world of every Catholic; it 
is his duty, because it is in his power 
alone to contribute his inheritance of 
universality. In the immediate pur- 
suit of this duty the ancient Catholic 
practice of pilgrimage seems to be 
ripe for coming into its own. It af- 
fords what discussion and meetings 
cannot, the practical experimentation 
of the kingdom of God; for it draws 
men of all kinds into one body, it 
makes them an interdependent com- 
munity united in a common endeav- 
our, with the Cross, if they carry it, 
visible in their midst. And at the 
same time it gives opportunity for dis- 
cussion and meditation and aposto- 
late. On our way to Vézelay the chap- 
lains gave conferences on the central 
theme of the Incarnation, which is the 
inception of the kingdom of God; they 
were held in public, on the side of a 
hill, on a village green, in a café, in 
a barn; questions were welcomed. 
The life of the Church was lived and 
discussed before onlookers; priest and 
layman came together in this intimate 
exchange, and the onlooker could see 
and understand something of the full 
Christian life, a life of community and 
doctrine, without his being harangued 
or “got at”; the implications for an 
apostolate along these lines in Eng- 
land are obvious. Other discussions, 
no less valuable, took place between 
the representatives of different Catho- 
lic associations, one man leading, the 
others questioning, arguing, learning 
to appreciate each other’s views and 
activities. ... 

Vézelay is a beginning. The pil- 
grims have formed, provisionally, a 
committee to pursue its ideals. It will 
promote the pursuit of peace by the 
establishment of the kingdom of God 
in this country; it will organise pil- 
grimages up and down the country, 
seeking thereby to give Catholics op- 
portunities of coming together, of re- 
alising the strength of the Cross, of 
preaching and practising their faith. 


—From Blackfriars (Oxford), September, 











CATECHETICAL CONGRESS IN BOSTON 


Tue eighth national Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
was held in Boston, Mass., late in Oc- 
tober. From all quarters of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and from several for- 
eign countries about 75 bishops and 
14,000 delegates and friends came for 
the 65 sessions of the Congress. The 
general theme was “Religious Instruc- 
tion—the Basic Need of the Peoples 
of the United Nations.” The Most Rev. 
Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston, was host to the Congress, and 
in an address in Boston Garden called 
upon all to pray for the canonization 
of Pope Pius X., the real founder of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
He stressed the virtues of all the Popes 
of “this fateful century” and warned 
that the Papacy was the center of the 
attack by the enemies of the Church. 

“The age is impregnated with a 
poisonous suspicion of all authority,” 
said the Archbishop, “and above all 
of religious authority. There is no 
religious authority more sacred,” he 
continued, “nor more ancient than 
that of the Roman Pontiff, the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, and so the Sovereign 
Pontiff is the principal object of the 
attacks of those who would reduce all 
Heaven-inspired religion to the earth’s 
dead level.” The Archbishop scored 
those Catholics “of a certain type,” 
who want “to ‘tone down’ loyalty to 
Rome and to the authority of the Bish- 
op of Rome,” and he denounced some 
professed Christians who attempt to 
“twist the Church’s ideal doctrine of 
relations between Church and State 
into an alleged practical problem for 
people who love democracy.” Arch- 
bishop Cushing recalled the counsel of 
Pope Pius X., that there is no progress 
unless it be toward God; there is no 
order unless it be the order ordained 
by God; there is no social reform un- 
less it be in terms of God’s law, and 
there is no security unless it be found- 
ed on God’s truth. 

At a Solemn Mass celebrated by the 
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Apostolic Delegate, the Most Rey. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, His Emi- 
nence Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York, preached 
the sermon and declared the members 
of the Confraternity to be “apostles of 
light” and said their vocation called 
upon them to diffuse that light which 
is Christ, “through the darkness of the 
world’s long night . . . on those who 
sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, guiding their footsteps on the 
pathway to peace.” The Cardinal 
pointed out that belief in God and in 
the reality and the necessity of the ob- 
servance of His moral law are part of 
our American way of life. “These 
beliefs,” he said, “were planted in the 
soul of America by the Founding 
Fathers of our Republic and of our 
Democracy. The Declaration of In- 
dependence speaks of the Creator, the 
Supreme Judge, and the signers of this 
immortal document pledged their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence.” His 
Eminence pointed out that our Con- 
gress in Washington opens its sessions 
with prayer, that our national motto is 
“In God We Trust” and that these same 
words spiritualize our national an- 
them, and then he observed, “And 
even though at the opening of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
there was no prayer for divine guid- 
ance offered, for the specious reason 
of the diversity of creeds that were 
represented, it was heartening to have 
President Truman brave the godless 
and confound the spineless by con- 
cluding his address to the delegates 
assembled from all parts of the world, 
with this hope-reviving prayer: ‘May 
Almighty God in His infinite wisdom 
and mercy, guide us and sustain us as 
we seek to bring peace everlasting to 
the world. With His help we shall 
succeed.’ ” : 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII. ad- 
dressed the Congress by radio and 
called upon priests, religious and laity 
to join their efforts to teach Christ and 
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His Church to the world. The Holy 
Father warned sorrowfully of a de- 
vitalizing weakness within the Church 
itself, “due chiefly to an ignorance or, 
at best, a very superficial knowledge 
of the religious truths taught by the 
loving Redeemer of all.” The Supreme 
Pontiff lamented what he called “per- 
haps the greatest sin in the world to- 
day,” namely the loss of “the sense of 
sin.” He reminded the Congress of 
the “divine mandate to go forth and 
teach all men of all nations.” He 
warned that the Church cannot be 
holy and without blemish “unless its 
members understand the fullness of 
the beauty of their faith and of their 
obligations as members of Christ’s 
Body . . . Instruction, then, is neces- 
sary,” continued the Holy Father, “it 
is indispensable, not only for chil- 
dren in Sunday schools and for grow- 
ing youth in higher classes; religious 
instruction should hold a place of 
honor in college and university cur- 
ricula . . . Priests will not suffice for 
the work,” His Holiness warned, “the 
Sisters to whom the Church in Amer- 
ica owes such an incalculable debt 
will not suffice: the laity must lend 
their valiant co-operation.” 

The Holy Father concluded his dis- 
course by reminding the Confraternity 
that this was the third centenary of 
the Jesuit Martyrs in America and he 
urged the members to appeal to them 
for their powerful intercession, be- 
cause “they were catechists, come to 
teach the truths of God’s revelation in 
the New World” and the members of 
the Confraternity are “successors to 
their apostolate.” 
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Hoey AWARDS 


Tue Catholic Interracial Council, on 
the Feast of Christ the King, awarded 
the James J. Hoey Medals to Richard 
Reid, editor of The Catholic News, 
New York, and to Charles L: Rawlings, 
president of the Catholic Interracial 
Council of Detroit, for outstanding 
work in the interests of interracial 
justice during the year. Mr. Reid said 
that the position of the Catholic press 
is that “our interest in the cause of 
the Negro and of interracial justice 
in general is based primarily on the 
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Catholic doctrine of the common 
origin, the common nature and the 
common destiny of mankind, of the 
real Brotherhood of Man based not on 
some vague humanitarian spirit but 
on the Fatherhood of God and the 
Sonship of Our Lord and Savior Who 
died for all men.” He said that while 
we see injustices and persecution of 
Negroes in many parts of our land 
“we know that this is not the real 
America, that the colored race has 
made more progress in the United 
States since the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation than any other race in all 
history in a similar period of time, 
and that the colored people, despite 
the worst efforts of their enemies, are 
on the threshold in this nation of the 
greatest era in all the record of the 
race.” 

Mr. Rawlings, who was the Negro 
recipient of the medal, was a convert 
to the Church fifteen years ago. He 
said that a study of the Papal social 
Encyclicals solved in Detroit “prob- 
lems between the races which were 
very perplexing and at times seemed 
beyond a rightful solution.” Mr. Raw- 
lings admitted that “the cause we are 
sponsoring was not a popular one.” In 
Detroit, he said they had made prog- 
ress by open meetings for Catholics 
and non-Catholics, by the aid of the 
school authorities in placing in school 
libraries books about and by Negroes, 
by the establishment of a speakers’ 
bureau and the distribution of pamph- 
lets, and by these means many people 
had learned the principles of the Mys- 
tical Body and were able to rid them- 
selves of prejudice and accept the 
Church’s stand on interracial justice. 
He said “Catholics must live and act 
their religion in a manner to convince 
the Negro that the Church offers him, 
unreservedly, all the wealth and peace 
of her spiritual storehouse.” 

Charles Birmingham, chairman of 
the Catholic Interracial Council of 
New York, was chairman of the exer- 
cises at the Carroll Club, New York, 
when the medals were awarded in the 
presence of Msgr. Philip J. Furlong, 
the Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., chaplain 
of the Council, Mathieu V. Boutte, 
vice-president, C. G. Paulding, liter- 
ary editor of the Commonweal, and 
Miss Jane Hoey, sister of the late pres- 
ident of the Council. 
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In line with this noble work of the 
Catholic Interracial Council is the re- 
cent step taken by the Social Action 
Department of the NCWC, which pub- 
lished a pamphlet urging that Negroes 
receive equality with other citizens in 
every phase of life. It contains the 
recommendations of forty Catholic 
leaders in interracial work who had 
just completed a five-day seminar on 
Negro problems. 





<i 
——- 


Priests MAy ADMINISTER 
CONFIRMATION 


By a decree dated September 14, 
1946, the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments declared that priests, act- 
ing as “extraordinary ministers” may 
administer the Sacrament of Confir- 
mation to those in danger of death 
from serious illness. The decree will 
become effective January 1, 1947. It 
summarizes Catholic doctrine on this 
Sacrament, explaining that while it is 
not necessary for salvation it is one of 
the most wonderful means of fortify- 
ing the Christian soul in its daily fight 
against temptation. It then points out 
that in these days many of the faithful 
die without Confirmation, either be- 
cause they die before they have the 
use of reason or because there had 
been no bishop to confer the Sacra- 
ment. 

The Sacred Congregation acted in 
accordance with directives given by 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII., and it 
stated: “It is affirmed that, under re- 
vealed doctrine, Bishops are the only 
ordinary ministers of the Sacrament 
of Confirmation, and priests only ex- 
traordinary ministers. Therefore, lest 
the Sacrament might be lacking to so 
many young and so many adults in 
danger of death, priests having the 
care of souls are granted, through a 
general indult of the Holy See, the fac- 


ulty as extraordinary ministers of 
confirming those among their faithful 
and others in their territory, who be 
cause of serious illness are in danger 
of death.” The decree also provides 
the special ritual to be followed by 
priests in administering this Sacra. 
ment. 


-— 
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DEATH OF BisHOP Morris 


THE Most Reverend John Baptist 
Morris, third bishop of Little Rock, 
Ark., died October 23d, at the age of 
eighty, after a brief illness, though he 
had been in poor health for some time, 
He had been a priest for fifty-four 
years and a bishop for forty years. A 
native of Tennessee, Bishop Morris 
was born in Hendersonville, in that 
State, on June 29, 1866, and he was a 
classmate of Cardinal Dougherty at 
the American College in Rome, where 
he was ordained June 11, 1892. Upon 
his return to the United States he be- 
came rector of the Cathedral of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Chancellor. In 1905 
he was made a Domestic Prelate and 
the following year was consecrated 
Coadjutor Bishop of Little Rock. 

In 1907, when Bishop Fitzgerald 
died, Bishop Morris succeeded him. 
He was noted for the efficient opera- 
tion of mission parishes throughout 
his diocese and for his encouragement 
of native clergy. He is credited with 
having ordained more than 200 
priests, one of whom, twenty years 
later, he consecrated as his own Aux- 
iliary, the Most Rev. Albert L. Fletch- 
er. At the funeral of Bishop Morris, 
His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, pontificated 
and the Most Reverend Joseph F. Rum- 
mel, Archbishop of New Orleans, de- 
livered the eulogy. 

May the soul of Bishop Morris rest 
in peace! 

JosEPH I, MALLOY. 
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New Books 


After Hitler Stalin? By Robert Ingrim.—J. B. Yeats: Letters to His Son 
W. B. Yeats and Others, 1869-1922. Edited by Joseph Hone.—A Testimonial to 
Grace. By Avery Dulles —Woman of the Pharisees. By Francois Mauriac. 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins.—On Some Fair Morning. By Catherine Hutter. 


—The Wilson Era 1917-1923. 


By Josephus Daniels.—Shakespeare’s History 


Plays. By E. M. W. Tillyard.—The Happy Profession. By Ellery Sedgwick.— 
Prize Stories of 1946. Edited by Herschel Brickell——Renaissance in the North. 
By W. Gore Allen.—Slow Dawning. By Jane Howes.—Color Blind. By Margaret 


Halsey.—Shorter Notices. 


After Hitler Stalin? By Robert Ingrim. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $3.00. 

If there were anything remotely like 
justice, intelligence or wisdom in the 
reading and reviewing activities of 
our age this volume, acclaimed by 
such critical readers as Ross Hoffman, 
Clare Boothe Luce and Alice Rovose- 
velt Longworth, would become auto- 
matically a best seller. As a matter 
of fact 1 do not know of any book 
published in the last decade which 
explains to the American reader the 
catastrophes, problems and agonies of 
the Old World with such clearness, 
preciseness and acumen. The review- 
er made efforts in the same direction, 
but he can only admire enviously the 
far more successful results of Mr. In- 
grim’s endeavors. His particular vir- 
tue is a very happy synthesis of good 
journalism and scholarly knowledge, 
an art practically lost in our genera- 
tion. Although writing in a foreign 
language he shows a remarkable abil- 
ity in finding le mot juste; thus his 
book makes not only interesting but 
also smooth reading. As a companion 
volume to a textbook in. Modern Euro- 
pean History it should be owned by 
every college if not by every college 
student. 


The author, an Austrian by birth 
and an American by choice, rightly 
Points out that at the root of our evils 
lies nationalism with all its political 
and ethnic implications, an evil trace- 

in its modern manifestations to 


the Reformation and even more to the 
French Revolution. This particular 
cancer, aggravated by populism, mili- 
tarism and socialism slowly corroded 
Europe, a process catastrophically 
hastened by the outcome of World War 
I. In uncovering the errors of the 
peacemakers of 1919 and 1920 the 
author is pitiless, but justly so. His 
demonstration of the cleverness with 
which the stage was set for the Na- 
tional Socialist synthesis (in the USSR 
as well as in Germany!), for German 
expansion and neo-Russian imperial- 
ism, should be taken to heart by every 
American interested not only in for- 
eign policy as an abstract subject but 
also in the welfare of his own nation. 

The author treats with biting irony 
the so-called statesmanship of the 
Western Powers in the period between 
the wars, but his analysis stems from 
an opposition fundamentally different 
from that of our Leftists. The destruc- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy and the consequent creation of 
a dangerous vacuum is the keynote of 
his criticism. (Chapters ten and 
eleven are not only masterworks of 
satire but also contain a lesson which 
this country will have to learn unless 
it prefers never ending bloodshed). 
The confidence and hope of dogmatic 
western “democrats” in the progres- 
sive elements of the Old World which 
were either corrupt, ineffective or 
totalitarian is strongly castigated. 

In comparing the Third Reich with 
the USSR the author is insistent on 
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the “National Socialist” character of 
both tyrannies and thus gives us a 
real key for the understanding of the 
present. Of course, Mr. Ingrim’s point 
of view is conservative, i.e., he views 
the happenings of our time from the 
angle of past experience and not of 
doctrinaire utopianism. In destroying 
Leftist and pseudo-liberal legends 
about our more recent history he is a 
pastmaster. Thanks to his European 
background he understands the trans- 
Atlantic world perfectly, and he does 
not fall into the common error of 
Americans, as well as of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen, who look at Europe 
merely from the distorting angle of 
the Atlantic rim. As a Doctor of Laws 
and the product of a classical educa- 
tion he is well grounded in ethical 
principles and the fact that he is a 
Lutheran should relieve him from the 
suspicion of being engaged in biased 
Catholic propaganda. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company should be congratu- 
lated for having Dr. Ingrim among its 
authors. May he continue to enlight- 
en the country of his choice by pro- 
viding more keys to the dark and dan- 
gerous riddles of Europe, whose ills 
cannot always be cured by New World 
recipes. 
ERIK V. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


J. B. Yeats: Letters to His Son W. B. 
Yeats and Others, 1869-1922. Edited 
with a Memoir by Joseph Hone. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$4.00. 

“I think I myself am fundamentally 
of the artistic temperament,” John 
Butler Yeats once wrote to his daugh- 
ter Lily, with a charming lack of em- 
phasis which is quite characteristic of 
this volume of his correspondence. 
Great names are mentioned with fa- 
miliarity. The period covered by the 
letters saw the flowering of the Anglo- 
Irish literary movement of which 
William Butler Yeats was one of the 
chief figures, and their publication is 
therefore of great importance. But 
one finishes reading the book with the 
feeling that it has another and equally 
strong claim for attention, the self- 
portrait it paints of John Butler Yeats 
himself. Aged but never old, scornful 
of ambition, optimistic, witty, wise, 
- is a delightful and loveable person- 

ity. 


The father of a great poet and a 
great painter, not to mention two 
daughters who have made their own 
contributions to Irish art, John Butler 
Yeats unconsciously demonstrates 
that they could hardly have been 
other than artists. If he was not too 
successful himself in the commercial 
sense of the word he realized the 
reason. “Obviously a portrait painter 
is a craftsman—a born portrait paint- 
er as I believe myself to be (W. Os- 
born always said so) imprisoned in 
an imperfect technique—that has been 
my tragedy,” he once wrote to William 
B. Yeats. He advised his artist son 
Jack to take things easy. “I failed be- 
cause I worked too hard. I let myself 
be driven by that foul witch . . . Fear, 
who is the demon of life and the great 
source of all or almost all its crimes 
and criminals .. .” 

His relationship with William But- 
ler Yeats is one of the most interesting 
aspects of the book. His son’s fame 
did not overawe the father. “When is 
your poetry at its best?” he inquired 
of him in June of 1921, when William 
B. Yeats’ was Ireland’s greatest poet, 
and one of the great poets of the world. 
“I challenge all the critics if it is not 
when the wild spirit of your imagina- 
tion is wedded to concrete fact. Had 
you stayed with me and not left me 
for Lady Gregory, and her friends 
and associations, you would have 
loved and adored concrete life for 
which as I know you have a real affec- 
tion. What would have resulted? Re- 
alistic and poetical plays—poetry in 
closest and most intimate union with 
the positive realities and complexities 
of life. . . . Not ideas but the game of 
life should have been your preoccupa- 
tion... .” 

His own interests were so wide and 
his ideas so original that it is impos 
sible to compress into a short review 
the piquant quality of his letters. 
Whether he was writing of English 
temperament (which he disliked), 
ambitious wives, Americans’ love of 
justice, New York climate, of the op- 
portunities the city offered, or of wom- 
en, he is always original, and generally 
intelligent and fair-minded. But one 
must admit that he had a bias against 
the Catholic Church, particularly the 
Irish Catholic, which is hardly under- 
standable in a person who once 
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jeanings towards it. But then, Prot- 
estants in Ireland are in such a minor- 
ity that it is possible he may uncon- 
sciously have developed a resistance 
to it as (to use an unfortunate simile) 
one does to a disease to which one is 
constantly exposed. Certainly this 
attitude should not keep any Catholic 
from reading his book. 
HELEN LANDRETH. 


A Testimonial to Grace. By Avery 
oy New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.50. 

One might call this small book a 
sort of twentieth century American 
counterpart of John Bunyan’s prog- 
ress from the City of Destruction to 
the Celestial City—with the impor- 
tant difference that here we have not 
allegory but actual history. Would 
that it were a typical history; for 
then we should have a host of high- 
minded young pagans passing from 
cultured homes first into the lower 
circles of truth inhabited by the disci- 
ples of Aristotle and Plato, and even- 
tually into the Catholic faith. 

The author, admitted to the Catho- 
lic Church in 1940, escaped at that 
time the startling publicity which de- 
scended upon him six years later 
when the newspapers announced that 
the son of John Foster Dulles had en- 
tered the Jesuit novitiate of St. An- 
drew’s-on-the-Hudson. During his 
first year at Harvard, he, like many 
college youths, had retained the naive, 
superficial view of life adopted in 
preparatory school, never questioning 
a scheme of values which excluded 
religion and morality, vaguely sympa- 
thizing with every “liberal” move- 
ment, reading Mann and Hemingway 
more greedily than critically, and 
welcoming the intervals of revelry af- 
forded by collegiate life. Somewhere 
along the line most of these young 
men come to a fork in the road which 
determines their spiritual future. In 
the case of Avery Dulles a narrow 
escape from expulsion for disorderly 
conduct jarred him into settling down. 
He began to think seriously; he came 
into contact with a Catholic tutor, 
Paul Doolin; he learned from Plato 
and Aristotle of the supremacy of the 
moral law and its relation to the will 
of God; reading St. Augustine, he came 
face to face with the God of Chris- 


tianity; and he began to pray. After 
visiting Protestant churches of nearly 
every denomination, he went one day 
to Mass, only to find himself “actually 
repelled by the elaborate symbolism.” 
Still searching for truth, he kept 
studying — St. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Bonaventure, Gilson, Watkin, d’Arcy, 
Martindale, Maritain, Sheen—and the 
more he studied the more he “was im- 
pressed with the consistency and sub- 
limity of Catholic doctrine.” Finally 
he recognized that the moment for ac- 
tion had come, made an appointment 
to see a priest, received conditional 
baptism; and he records that his first 
sensation after admission to the 
Church “was one of freedom.” That 
freedom he soon learned to employ 
in the slow, difficult process of ac- 
quiring virtue with the help of divine 
grace. 

“As the past recedes into obscurity, 
I watch it disappear without nostal- 
gia,” he says; and he has written these 
pages for the sake of accounting for 
his actions to his family and friends 
more fully than he had been able to 
do previously. JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


Woman of the Pharisees. By Francois 
Mauriac. Translated by Gerard Hop- 
kins. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.50. 

Once upon a time American readers 
approached the French novel with 
considerable suspicion of its realism 
and of its ethics. Today the question 
is more likely to be whether the book 
may not be too deeply involved in 
philosophical and spiritual problems 
for general consumption. Two rea- 
sons underlie this somewhat radical 
change—the regrettable fact recently 
pointed out by Ben Ray Redman, that 
contemporary American fiction is 
probably “the most licentious litera- 
ture that has ever enjoyed popular 
distribution,” and the more hearten- 
ing phenomenon that we are at last 
having an influx of translations from 
definitely Catholic authors. 

Last month the present reviewer 
attempted to appraise in these pages 
Bernanos’ enigmatic Joy. This time 
she is confronted with the not less 
challenging and even more compel- 
ling novel written during the German 
occupation by Francois Mauriac. It 
is in no sense a war story, being cast 
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in the fancied security of the early 
1900’s. How insecure they actually 
were to the protagonists involved is 
powerfully and painfully recalled in 
this study of clashing ideals and 
clashing temperaments. Chief among 
these protagonists is Brigitte Pian, 
a middle-aged woman married to the 
weak but lovable widower of the 
cousin she had despised. She can 
scarcely be accused of hypocrisy, for 
Brigitte assumes no virtue she does not 
honestly believe she has in rather un- 
common degree and she deceives her- 
self far more and far longer than any- 
body else. But the combination of 
dominating will and spiritual egoism 
by which she attempts to interpret 
Providence works havoc on all sides. 
There is penetrating pathos in the 
warped lives of her two stepchildren, 
and in the pitiful school master and 
seamstress whose marriage she con- 
scientiously wrecks. But in the heart- 
break and humiliation of the devoted 
priest whose efforts to convert a not 
too lovable young prodigal she sw 
cruelly misinterprets, there is stark 
tragedy. 

It is strong proof of M. Mauriac’s 
artistic and Christian maturity that he 
dares the risk of anticlimax by show- 
ing the eventual conversion of his 
pious Pharisee—her realization that 
“it is not our deserts that matter but 
our love.” Altogether he gives us the 
subtle and searching work one has 
learned to expect from so fastidious 
an artist. If the novel does not quite 
rank with his greatest, it is largely 
because the conclusion leaves several 
loose ends to be tied up in a projected 
sequel. KATHERINE BREGY. 


On Some Fair Morning. By Catherine 
Hutter. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.00. 

Expatriation and the problems that 
attend it have been a fertile ficld for 
novelists ever since Henry James’ 
Isabel Archer sowed the seeds in Italy. 
Catherine Hutter’s novel, as a portrait 
of a lady—a rich, intelligent American 
lady who married a half-Jewish Ger- 
man landowner, endured two world 
wars and his suicide there,—goes 
about as thoroughly into the problem 
as the form will permit without sur- 
rendering to a zealous and in itself 
not unattractive tractarianism. 
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On the whole the author’s—or her 
heroine’s—conclusions seem quite in- 
controvertible, if severe on the Tey- 
ton. Since Elsa—Frau von Zeiritz— 
was well-traveled from early girlhood, 
and had no domestic moorings, thanks 
to a selfish father, she could, like 
Goethe’s eagle, evaluate each country 
and people with objectivity. Her con- 
cept of America was an abstraction, 
but a valid one, grounded in the fact 
that, all gilded plumbing aside, Amer. 
ica defends the individual person’s 
right to work out his destiny (though 
the source of the idea—in Christ—is 
nowhere indicated in the book). 

Her intuition of the German men- 
tality, on the other hand, could have 
been gained only by becoming the 
wife of an industrious, angelic char- 
acter whose only religion, whose sole 
source of strength, was the Vaterland; 
and also by her passionate, almost 
irresistible attraction toward another 
and diabolical sort of German, for 
whom the Vaterland meant no more 
than opportunity to riches and power, 
The two—the angel and the fiend—are 
as accountable for the sublime Ger- 
man music and the demonic German 
wars, as are their Russian counter- 
parts celebrated in Tolstoy. 

In spite of many slow and lengthy 
passages, dramatic situations are not 
lacking and the story forges along to 
a magnificent climax. In any context 
Elsa would have been a memorable 
heroine: patient, generous, demo- 
cratic, simple (in the best sense), fun- 
damentally moral (in her recognition 
of evil). It is only disappointing to 
realize that her faith in the individual 
was as lacking in rational (i. e., Chris 
tian) foundation as the faith she ab- 
horred in the enslaved souls about 
her. MARY ELLEN EVANS. 


The Wilson Era 1917-1923. By Josephus 
Daniels. Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. $4.00. 
This volume, second of the series, is 

a backstage review of the world-shak- 

ing and destiny-shaping events of 

World War I., and of their causes and 

effects, good, bad, problematical. It 

comes from a man who traveled wide 
ly here and abroad, talking to kings 
and statesmen, with his head in the 
skies but with feet never quite free of 
the Carolina pitch that clings to an 
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unreconstructed tarheel. Here is no 
book for an army man with a weak 
stomach—nor for a navy man either, 
if he happens to be a “damyankee” 
or a native of any state except North 
Carolina. 

In these pretentious days it is good 
to find a Navy Secretary writing a 
homespun narrative almost as per- 
sonal as a letter to a Sunday school 
group in Raleigh. The Navy has his 
untiring devotion, his compiete affec- 
tion, his unending tribute of words. 
A man of undivided and unswerving 
loyalty, the author regards Wilson as 
“the chief figure in all the world.” 
Daniels is never so happy as when he 
can get in a few pointers “as true as 
preaching,” or do something for the 
good of religion (involving prohibi- 
tion of course), a cause for which he 
ever crusaded valiantly. Another ex- 
perience that brings him much lappi- 
ness is to be able to say casually (rare- 
ly more than twice on a single page) 
that so-and-so “is from North Caro- 
lina.” 

The book is a running record of the 
achievements of saints and sinners, 
Democrats and Republicans, nationals 
of many countries. Under the observ- 
ant eye of Daniels almost every im- 
portant figure of the era struts his 
brief hour on the stage. Gracious 
mention is often made of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, another “good Dutch- 
man.” The author’s memories of 
Canadian-born Anglophile Admiral 
Sims are not so pleasant. Lansing, 
Lodge and other administration ene- 
mies who helped sabotage the League 
of Nations get the lash. 

The Secretary is a forthright talker. 
You sit behind a desk, visit troops or 
ships, have dinner with royalty, al- 
ways conscious of the presence of 
your companion (with his ubiquitous 
wife). He is naive: “I have always 
prided myself as a designer of uni- 
forms for women.” He is gullible: 
after he had forbidden liquor to the 
Navy he reports that in the presence 
of certain cabinet members, “Charles 
Edward Russell, turning to me, said 
‘We thank you for all you are doing 
for righteousness’; and John R. Mott 
added ‘All mothers bless you for your 
practical temperance.’” Nowhere in 
the profusely illustrated 654 pages can 


there be question of the sincerity of 
the author; but the quoted opinions 
seem sometimes to have been spoken 
tongue-in-cheek. 

Part Eleven, which describes the 
successful efforts of Wilson’s enemies 
to prevent national acceptance of the 
League of Nations, is superior in style 
and in content to the rest. On some 
occasions Daniels stood holding the 
garments of those who threw the 
stones; at other times he tried to pro- 
tect the body of the victim. Those 
were busy years. 

The Navy Secretary often quotes 
his Diary—one reason perhaps why 
combat naval officers in World War 
II. were forbidden to keep diaries. 
As you finish the long book, some 
of it remarkably interesting, some of 
it tedious, you put it down with a 
sense of relief. Mr. Daniels is loqua- 
cious to the point of garrulity; never- 
theless he does seem to be really an 
Israelite without guile. 

JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM. 


Shakespeare’s History Plays. By E. M. 
W. Tillyard, Litt.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

This is a notable book by a distin- 
guished scholar. Whatever Professor 
Tillyard writes on Shakespeare and 
the Elizabethan scene is not only origi- 
nal and authoritative, it is vastly en- 
tertaining and absorbing. The style 
of this book is direct and forceful and 
the amount of historical and literary 
information that is condensed into its 
three hundred and twenty-two pages 
is amazing. 

The book is a study of the early his- 
torical plays, the ten plays of the first 
folio having English history for their 
theme, Henry VI., parts one, two and 
three; Richard IIl., King John, Rich- 
ard I1., Henry IV., parts one and two; 
Henry V., and Macbeth. Contrary to 
the usually accepted tradition, Profes- 
sor Tillyard looks upon these plays as 
one of Shakespeare’s great achieve- 
ments. He thinks them so closely con- 
nected that they must be treated as a 
single organism. Considered thus they 
show Shakespeare’s “architectonic 
power,” comparable to Hardy’s in 
The Dynasts, proving that Shake- 
speare, far from being a _ careless 
genius, was a born classicist, and 
gifted with a “massively reflective, as 
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well as a brilliantly opportunistic 
brain.” Only such a genius could 
have handled the amazing vastness of 
a plot covering almost the whole 
period of the Wars of the Roses. 

Professor Tillyard has succeeded in 
making the first part of his book as 
absorbing as a good detective story. 
We learn of the discovery of new 
source material, of its interpretation 
by earnest pundits, of the effect of 
such findings on Shakespeare the man, 
his life and his plays. Though all the 
new material is painstakingly veri- 
fied, and rigorously limited by the 
laws of probability it is amusing to 
find how diametrically authorities 
differ on the interpretation and appli- 
cation of this source material and how 
breathlessly sedate professors com- 
pete with one another in source hunt- 
ing. 

In his last chapters Dr. Tillyard 
analyzes each play as a separate work 
of art insisting, and proving, that 
these first plays must be taken seri- 
ously, and that as parts of a great epic 
they prove that Shakespeare far from 
being an illiterate country lad when 
he came to London, was already “a 
poet rather more than less like Milton 
and Dante in massiveness of intellect 
and powers of reflection.” 

Probably since he was a school boy, 
Shakespeare had acted in, and later 
directed, the Mystery and Morality 
plays and the chronicle plays that 
were still given in the provinces. Let 
us imagine that he rode to London 
with a contract in his pocket, a bunch 
of manuscripts under his arm and a 
determination to set the Thames on 
fire! Which he shortly did... and 
the fire still burns today. 

MABEL C. LIVINGSTON. 


The Happy Profession. By Ellery Sedg- 
wick. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$3.50. 

Some young friends of mine have 
eight children plus. They believe that 
what the world needs is more Sedg- 
wicks. The same suggestion is im- 
plicit more delicately in Mr. Ellery 
Sedgwick’s engaging memoirs. 

Life has dealt kindly with Mr. Sedg- 
wick from his childhood in the an- 
cestral purlieus of Stockbridge to the 
editorial offices of The Atlantic Month- 
ly. There was a brief period before 
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young Ellery went to Groton when he 
endured a military academy which, 
in certain respects, seems to have been 
an even more unsavory institution 
than the school which Sir Osbert Sit. 
well claims maimed his health and his 
spirit. Ellery, however, suffered no 
such dislocations nor does he harbor 
any grudge against New York for the 
long hours of work and small re 
muneration connected with Leslie’s 
Monthly nor even for the loss of all 
his capital in the Knickerbocker 
bank. 

In building up Leslie’s Monthly and 
working for Colonel McClure, Sedg- 
wick learned the value of the “human 
interest story” and, with that magic 
formula of journalism, he bought and 
guided The Atlantic Monthly to a cir- 
culation more proportionate to its 
reputation. It proved an Olympian 
mission. Even now that arthritis and 
sciatica have overtaken Mr. Sedgwick 
and two canes co-operate with his 
ambitious legs, he relives with his 
public his highly enjoyable past in a 
present which his own disposition 
must always make superlative. 

Although his reminiscences of Bos- 
ton and his editorial acquaintances— 
who almost immediately became his 
friends—are varied and entertaining, 
Mr. Sedgwick is at his genial best with 
his earlier adventures. There are 
some anecdotes of Lincoln of a frank- 
ness which has hitherto precluded 
their publication; a close-up of Jim, 
the ex-burglar, who introduced Sedg- 
wick to a Club Intime of crooks in the 
Bowery, and a lively account of how 
Leslie’s scooped The Cosmopolitan on 
the Mount Pelée eruption. 

Of course older readers of the 
Atlantic will turn quickly to the chap- 
ter on the fabulous diaries of little 
Opal Whiteley and her wild animal 
friends about whom raged so much 
controversy. There is no question 
however that the prize story related 
is of Jane Toppan, the nurse who 
brought Ellery through pneumonia at 
Harvard. He thought her a wonder- 
ful young woman,—so did his doctor. 
I am told that a contemporary who 
was with Jane in Training School 
endorses this statement. Yet Jane 


Toppan was found guilty of having 
hurried to their repose thirty-one pa 
tients! She had nursed them all through 
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their crises only to yield to an irre- 
sistible impulse to watch the pupils 
of their eyes dilate with morphine and 
then contract—for the last time—with 


atropin. 

Mr. Sedgwick pays the following 
tribute to two prelates: “The face of 
Cardinal Mercier was the image of 
Certainty. To him the incredible was 
the natural, the simple almost the ob- 
vious. His gaze never wavered from 
Reality.” As a boy, Ellery had been 
blessed by Leo XIII. The face of the 
Holy Father reminded him of an ala- 
baster lamp—the spirit shone from 
within. “Such a link between Heaven 
and Earth I had not seen.” 

The Happy Profession shows the 
world to be a pleasant place for an 
editor with an aptitude for apprecia- 
tion and kindliness. 

EUPHEMIA V. R. WYATT. 


Prize Stories of 1946. O. Henry Me- 
morial Award. Edited by Herschel 
Brickell. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Co. $2.50. 

It is always tempting to rejudge sto- 
ries submitted in a contest, particu- 
larly if one has judged stories before. 
Herschel Brickell announces the first 
prize winner in the above-named col- 
lection to be “Bird Song,” by John 
Mayo Goss; the second “The Innocent 
Bystander,” by Margaret Shedd; and 
the third “Sometimes You Break Even,” 
by Victor Ullman. A separate prize 
was awarded to Cord Meyer, Jr., for a 
“first” short story, “Waves of Dark- 
ness, 


This reviewer agrees with only the 


last-mentioned choice. She would 
award first prize to Kay Boyle for her 
exquisitely tender “Winter Night,” 
which transcends propaganda in its 
portrait of a victim of a concentra- 
tion camp, starting life anew in 
America, with only the memory of a 
dead child, who was not even hers, to 
comfort her. 

Second prize would go to another 
example of propaganda without stri- 
dency, “I Forgot Where I Was,” by 
Elizabeth Enright. The story is sim- 
ple enough—a young Negro mother 
takes her child to the South to visit 
her old home, and is so happy that 
she almost forgets where she is. “We 

*t cater to niggras here,” says the 
elegant cashier, whose “ridged hair 


lay close like scalloped felt around 
her face.” “If you’re hungry you'll 
find a lunch wagon out back, across 
the street.” The mother, after a 
startled moment, returns to the re- 
membered ways; but Fenella is incon- 
— and Mama has little to offer 
er. 

For the third prize the reviewer 
would choose, despite its luridly mis- 
leading title, “Sex Education,” by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. The thrice- 
told tale, each time outlined from a 
different viewpoint as the teller grows 
older, is an excellent device. The rel- 
ish is gone at the end, and only com- 
passion remains. “After a silence she 
murmured pityingly, ‘Poor man!’ ” 

Special honorable mention should 
be given to an outstanding horror 
story, “Miriam,” by Truman Capote, a 
twenty-one-year-old Louisianian, who 
can spin a yarn with Jacobs or Le 
Fanu. 

On the whole, the O. Henry collec- 
tion has excellent entertainment value 
in the fine tradition, so long upheld 
by Blanche Colton Williams of Hunter 
College, who set a high standard in 
its early years. With few exceptions. 
the stories are extraordinarily good. 
At least eleven of the twenty-two are 
well worth rereading. 

MARY F. LINDSLEY. 


Renaissance in the North. By W. Gore 
Allen. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50. 

Those readers who may have formed 
their opinions of the Scandinavian 
people largely from the dramas of 
Ibsen, the agnostic, and the plays and 
novels of Strindberg, the cynic, will 
find this series of essays most heart- 
ening, since in them, W. Gore Allien 
defends very ably his main thesis 
that the philosophical liberalism of 
these men does not represent the true 
spirit of their people. It is, he says, 
in the works of such authors as Selma 
Lagerléf, the Protestant, and Sigrid 
Undset, the Catholic, that one finds 
some of the most permanent national 
tendencies: love of home and of the 
family, as well as deep religious feel- 
ing. Allen’s primary theme is, then, 
the “Second Spring of Christian faith” 
that is manifest throughout the mod- 
ern literature of Scandinavia. He ex- 
plains this religious revival as a re- 











action against the materialism and 
agnosticism that had developed, espe- 
cially in the urban centers, in a so- 
ciety “uprooted from the fields and 
thrust upon the streets.” Recurring 
frequently is the theme of the love of 
the land, a traditional Scandinavian 
trait, which he studies particularly in 
the works of Verner Von Heidenstam 
and Knut Hamsun; but which finds a 
most delightful expression in Selma 
Lagerléf’s tales of her beloved Varm- 
land, clothed in the fantasy of her 
vivid imagination. 

There are striking passages in the 
fine study of Sigrid Undset “who has 
dared to herald a return to Catholic 
Christianity in the land of Ibsen.” 
Two essays which offer an interesting 
contrast are those devoted to Sorén 
Kierkegaard, the theologian and phi- 
losopher, who, writing in the eighteen 
forties, helped to prepare a spiritual 
revival in Scandinavia, and Jens Peter 
Jacobson, the agnostic. The latter 
study is a powerful indirect defense 
of the Christian thesis. 

To reinforce the impression of an 
upsurge of new life, the author in- 
cludes a tribute to Grieg and Sibelius, 
whose genius is best expressed in mu- 
sic inspired by the homeland. One 
hears in Rennaissance in the North a 
medley of voices; some expressing 
cynicism and despair, others, the con- 
temporary mood of faith and hope. 
Since the Christian note predomi- 
nates, one would like to share the 
opinion of W. Gore Allen when he 
says, in speaking of literature as a 
possible instrument of world amity, 
“Scandinavia, and Norway especially, 
is the obvious place of meeting. She 
lies midway, in geography, and in 
culture also, between the British Isles 
and Russia; no less effectively she can 
link the old world closer to the new.” 

MARY M. FAY. 


Slow Dawning. By Jane Howes. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.00. 
Jane Howes is a nom de plume of 

an. attractive, cultured University- 

bred woman, robbed of her Christian 

faith by the agnostic professors of a 

Western University. She became in- 

terested in Catholicism through a 

broadcast on Catholic doctrine and 

practices by a kindly and tactful priest. 

He answ a number of her ques- 
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tions over the air, which led her tp 
request an appointment with him at 
the parish rectory. 

Why had she made this dreaded ap. 
pointment? She wanted to know what 
Catholicism meant to intelligent, edy- 
cated people like Newman. She was 
dissatisfied with the world she knew: 
skeptical, indifferent, uncertain, ma- 
terial, sensual, greedy, selfish, proud 
—its values ever shifting, its stated 
end oblivion. She wanted to know 
the truth, whatever the truth might 
be. She was willing to examine the 
evidence, and to set aside every preju- 
dice against it. 

With these excellent dispositions 
she began a course of instruction 
which lasted nine years. At the out- 
set she questioned the existence of a 
personal God, denied the divinity of 
Christ and His Church, belittled sac- 
erdotalism and sacramentalism, and 
scorned the idea of an eternal hell. 

She was helped on her way to the 
City of Peace by Chesterton’s Ever- 
lasting Man, Newman’s Apologia, 
O’Toole’s Case Against Evolution, 
Lunn’s Now I see, Stoddard’s Rebuild- 
ing a Lost Faith, and Orchard’s From 
Faith to Faith. 

“In the last analysis,” the author of 
this charming apologia writes, “there 
is no explaining how a conversion is 
accomplished. The priest and the 
prospect do all they can, and by- 
standers contribute; but when in- 
struction and example and reason and 
emotion have all done their part, there 
may still be one thing lacking, and 
that is grace—without it conversion 
is not conversion.” 

Her spiritual guide taught her to 
pray and urged her to attend Mass. 
A whole year passed before she got 
up the courage to attend her first 
Mass. During it she thought: “I'd feel 
more at home in Central China.” But 
she admits that her first Mass was a 
turning point. She learned thereby to 
pray, and the Blessed Sacrament won 
her to the faith—after eight long years. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Color Blind. A White Woman Looks at 
the Negro. Margaret Halsey. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 
The very successful, humorous au- 

thor of With Malice Towards Some 

and Some of My Best Friends Are Sol- 
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diers appears as a not so successful 
social psychologist in Color Blind. 
During the war Margaret Halsey 
worked as a senior hostess in a can- 
teen which followed an interracial 
policy and apparently this experience 
provides the main basis for the con- 
clusions drawn in the book. Unfor- 
tunately the senior hostess does not 
confine her writing to a sparkling ac- 
count of the valuable and workable 
interracial entertainment at the can- 
teen. Such a book would undoubted- 
ly have served the cause of racial jus- 
tice much better than does the present 
confused product, in which the author 
fails consistently to distinguish be- 
tween the essential equality of oppor- 
tunity for the Negro and the contro- 
versial social acceptance of individual 
Negroes. 

Margaret Halsey’s alluring style as 
well as her provocative subject insure 
wide circulation for her book. Surely 
much good will result from the hu- 
morous way in which she ridicules the 
“veritable miasma of legends, myths, 
fairy tales and sweeping generalities” 
repeated about the Negro. She also 
cleverly condemns oversimplification 
of the subject. The chapter, “Little 
Drops of Water Little Grains of Sand,” 
offers many practical suggestions for 
promoting inter-racial good-will. 

However, Chapter VIII., “Sex, Jeal- 


SHORTER 


Fiction AND LITERATURE: The Dark 
Wood. By Christine Weston (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75). 
It would require more than a title out 
of Dante, the attractive endpapers and 
jacket by Walter Kumme, certain 
striking intuitions, and a facilely 
shimmering sort of style, to give this 
Literary Guild novel any reason for 
existence other than as new evidence 
of the godlessness or moral irrespon- 
sibility of present-day authors, pub- 
lishers, and reading public. And of 
that we have evidence enough already. 
Conceived as the tragic story of a 
rather dull but loving woman who de- 
velops a psychosis to the effect that 
she cannot believe that her husband 
killed in action in Italy, is really dead, 
the tragedy becomes increasingly un- 
convincing, and vaguely ridiculous, as 
the plot—contrived as it is—thickens 





ousy and the Negro,” spoils much of 
the good impression created by the rest 
of the book and reveals the shallow- 
ness of the author’s whole approach to 
the subject. It arouses two suspicions. 
First, did Margaret Halsey write the 
chapter? Was it slipped in there by the 
publishers to insure sensational sales? 
It seems strange that a woman who 
expresses such sympathy for the Ne- 
gro should use the word “primitive” 
so often to describe him. If Mrs. Hal- 
sey did write the chapter the second 
suspicion leads us to ask, Is the author 
tainted with prejudice against the Ne- 
gro? Does she too think he is a “prim- 
itive” creature unworthy of, or at 
present unprepared for equal human 
rights? She actually speaks of “re- 
making the Negro!” She believes that 
it is the white man’s jealousy of the 
Negro which causes discrimination 
and segregation. She appeals for a 
kind of fair play in the competition 
for female affections, thinking that 
such good sportsmanship will end 
racial tension. The attempt to explain 
segregation on the basis of sex is per- 
haps an unintentional but none the 
less real insult to the cultured, Chris- 
tian, home-loving Negro. Undoubtedly 
it will also confirm many biased indi- 
viduals in their prejudices against 
Negro morality. 
MICHAEL J. MC LAUGHLIN. 


NOTICES 


into a soupy batter of bogus philos- 
ophizing about life and love, com- 
bined with an equal portion of offen- 
sive behavior on the part of all dra- 
matis personae. The real tragedy is 
that the characters are not presented 
as sinners, merely as victims—of war 
or ill-mating or whatnot. Divorce and 
its antecedent and subsequent adul- 
tery are treated as the most natural 
things in the world. Life, it is discov- 
ered, is “here and now, and not here- 
after.” Notions of good and evil, 
charity, marital fidelity, immolation of 
suffering—the exalted concepts that 
are the substance of perduring art— 
are all missing. 

The Fall of Valor. By Charles Jack- 
son. (New York: Rinehart & Co. 
$2.75). This story deals with the sex- 
ual life of a neurotic married couple. 
The topic is one which might be dis- 
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cussed to the profit of a good many 
readers, were the treatment scientific 
and decent, but this book is neither. 
It is not scientific because it confuses 
the normal and the abnormal in a way 
that can easily do irreparable damage 
to sensitive minds by provoking un- 
reasonable fears, stimulating un- 
answerable questions, and leaving per- 
sonalites defenceless against notori- 
ously destructive impulses. If the 
book circulates widely it will increase 
the difficulties of the psychiatrist. As 
for decency, these pages reflect that 
same morbid interest which was dis- 
cernible in the author’s recent excur- 
sion into the field of dipsomania. He 
uses language which not even the most 
hardened reviewer would dare to 
quote in the pages of a respectable 
magazine—the kind that civilized peo- 
ple, even in our present outspoken era, 
never employ. Perhaps the book will 
be a best seller. The writer certainly 
has a gift for clever dialogue. He can 
sustain interest in an every day con- 
versation or a landscape. All the more 
reason why he should be censured for 
having done something which must be 
classed as unprofitable to everyone 
concerned, except himself and his 
publisher. 

Lord Hornblower. By C. S. Forester 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50). 
Horatio Hornblower, in the fifth novel 
about his exploits, is less believable 
on land than he is on the sea, his 
natural element. As the husband of 
Lady Barbara he loses a little of his 
British tar, heart-of-oak solidity; and 
as the impassioned suitor of Marie, 
Vicomtesse de Gracay, he is all but in- 
credible. Even his little son, Richard, 
who is mentioned as an important 
factor in his life, is only a shadow- 
child. But when Commodore Horn- 
blower, the bane of Bonaparte’s fleet, 
crouches in his cabin, four and a half 
feet high, worrying about his men, 
who sleep in two tiers of hammocks 
in the same amount of space; when he 
pities the mutineers whom he is pur- 
suing to the death—“slaves of the lash 
and whistle”; when he stands quietly 
in tribute to his best friend, Lieu- 
tenant Bush, while the party of re- 
stored Bourbons, for whom Bush died, 
makes merry below deck, then he is 
the hero of a first-rate sea story. Cap- 
tain Ahab, Long John Silver, Lord 


Hornblower were never meant for 
courtly dalliance. Their place is on 
the quarterdeck, and it is there that 
the most exacting reader is willing to 
salute them. 

The River. By Rumer Godden (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00). There 
is consummate artistry in this little 
book about a child “becoming a per- 
son,” a perceptive child with a poet's 
insight, who must have the answers 
to the deep problems that seem sud- 
denly to beset her hitherto unrufiled 
little life. It is the story of an aver- 
age middle class English family trans- 
planted to India, where they have a 
home on the bank of a river. Harriet, 
whose book this really is, was born 
there, and it is through her eyes we 
see the family and their reactions to 
happenings that are the stuff of every 
normal life and through which pain- 
fully we grow. With exquisite deli- 
cacy, and great insight Miss Godden 
writes of birth and death, of kindness, 
cruelty, retribution and “the shadow 
of love.” So vividly drawn are they, 
that it is not easy to forget these three 
sisters; Bogey, the little brother, whose 
chosen playthings are insects and 
“horrid snakes,” and who dies of a 
cobra bite; Nan, the faithful Catholic 
nurse, who has an answer to life; Cap- 
tain John the wounded young veteran, 
through whom Harriet grows into 
much of her wisdom. Readers of this 
book must needs bring to it imagina- 
tion, reverence, and a sense of the in- 
tangibles underlying the common- 
place. Miss Godden might well be 
Harriet grown up; she here proves 
herself master of a rare and difficult 
art. 

Captain Boycott. By Philip Rooney 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
$2.75). Captain Charles Boycott (1832- 
1897) was the agent for the estates of 
the Earl of Erne in County Mayo. In 
1880 when he demanded impossible 
rents from the Earl’s Irish tenants, 
and evicted scores of families who 
could not pay them, the people threat- 
ened his life, compelled his servants 
to leave him, intercepted his letters, 
tore down his fences, and ostracized 
him and his family. He brought in a 
number of Ulster Orangemen to gather 
in his crops, but it took a force of nine 
hundred soldiers to protect them. 
Philip Rooney has written a stirring 
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about these bitter days, when 
- hatred of landlordism was at its 
height. It is a story of unjust evic- 
tions, cruel murders, and family feuds. 
It ends with the final surrender of the 
discouraged agent. A charming ro- 
mance relieves the gloom of the bitter 
fights between rich and poor. 

A Century of the Catholic Essay. 
Edited by Raphael H. Gross, C.PP.S. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.00). Certainly one of the most 
gratifying of Catholic compilations is 
this present well printed, well arrang- 
ed and well chosen collection. Obvi- 
ously the fruit not only of formal but 
also of that informal education with- 
out which lovers of literature are not 
made, it is a testimony to unexception- 
able literary taste and Catholic in- 
stinct. We may be proud of our rich- 
es, for its thirty-nine authors as rep- 
resented here are writers of distinc- 
tion, thinkers of note, some of them 
unsurpassed in any century or in any 
land. Twenty of them are converts to 
the Faith, seventeen are English, fif- 
teen, American, five, Irish, one, Aus- 
tralian and one Polish. The collection 
is divided into two parts, containing 
such suggestive headings that those 
who know their essayists will know 
in which division to find them. There 
is something down through the years 
for every mood from Newman’s classic 
“Definition of a Gentleman” to O’Foa- 
lain’s “Romantic Sligo.” Following 
the essays are compact, well written 
biographical notes, one or two of 
which need to be brought up to date. 
Father Gross is to be congratulated; 
his book is the perfect solution for 
discriminating and puzzled Christmas 
shoppers. 

The Capuchin Annual 1945-6. Edited 
by Father Senan, O.F.M. Cap. (Dublin: 
Two Capel St. $2.50). Before Christ- 
mas comes upon us we must say some- 
thing of this Annual, than which no 
better present could be sent to anyone 
even remotely connected with, or per- 
haps unaware of, the cultural riches 
of the land of saints and scholars. 
Universally recognized as the most 
representative of the Irish publica- 
tions, and now in its sixteenth year, 
we may confidently say that it is the 

of the annuals that the year 
brings. This issue is filled with well 
written articles on the history, art, 
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music, poets and saints of Ireland, 
past and present, giving evidence that 
in all these fields, most notably per- 
haps in art, Ireland is living up to her 
ancient traditions. Outstanding is 
Alice Curtayne’s article on “Five Irish 
Saints,” illustrated by pictures of each 
by Richard J. King, which in line, 
color and conception will hold their 
own with any modern master. It is 
to be hoped that copies of them will 
be available. We would also single 
out Father Gerald’s inimitable black 
and white drawings depicting with 
rare humor the various monastic ac- 
tivities, the photographs of beauty 
spots in Ireland, the reproductions of 
Lawrence Campbell’s sculpture, the 
article on Jack Yeats’ exhibition, and 
Aodh de Blacam’s fine account of 
the seventeenth century poet, Egan 
O’Rahilly, “Brightness of Bright- 
ness.” To savor its quality this book 
must be owned, picked up from 
time to time as a refreshment of 
spirit lest we forget the treasures that 
are ours. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Blueprint for World 
Conquest. Introduction by William 
Henry Chamberlin (Washington-Chi- 
cago: Human Events. $3.50). Our 
November elections seem to show that 
America is at last beginning to realize 
the dangerous significance of certain 
trends and also of a certain somno- 
lence in our political life. For this 
awakening, a large share of credit 
must go to Mr. Chamberlin who, both 
by spoken and by written words, has 
labored strenuously and effectively at 
the task of uncurtaining Soviet Russia. 
His qualifications for this task have 
been noted more than once in the 
pages of THe CaTHoLic Wor tp. In the 
volume named above, he writes an in- 
troduction to three documents which 
will be permanent sources of valuable 
information about the forces that face 
the United States in the diplomatic 
war now raging at the table of the 
U.N. Assembly. The documents are 
three: The Theses and Statutes of the 
Communist International (1920); The 
Program of the Communist Interna- 
tional (1928); Constitution and Rules 
of the Communist International (The 
World Communist Party); and they 
embody a militant revolutionary phi- 
losophy which, as the author reminds 








us, has never been repudiated. The 
Soviets complain at times of not being 
understood by the Western world; but 
the comprehension that will result 
from a study of these pages will not 
heighten American appraisal of the 
Russian form of democracy. 

The Education of a Correspondent. 
By Herbert L. Matthews. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $4.00). In 1922, 
under the tutorship of the New York 
Times, Mr. Matthews began his educa- 
tion as reporter, foreign editor and 
war correspondent. In Paris, in 
Abyssinia, in Spain, in Rome, in India, 
and eventually in London, he kept 
learning; and we have here a review 
of the processes through which he 
passed, and, at the end of the book a 
summary of the things he learned. He 
regards himself as a liberal and there- 
fore “naturally anti-Communist and 
anti-totalitarian in every form.” His 
final chapter, “Examination,” dis- 
cusses certain criticisms that have been 
made upon him; and he makes here 
the only boast that he permits himself 
in all his career of twenty-three years 
as journalist, “That I have never writ- 
ten anything that I did not believe to 
be true. I have tried to serve no cause 
but that of truth, and in so far as pos- 
sible—human nature being what it is 
—I have followed my reasoning not 
my emotions to where it led, regard- 
less of the conclusion.” The book is 
disarmingly honest and vastly inter- 
esting. Mr. Matthews learned much in 
his wide-ranging adventures, but he 
would be the first to admit, in fact he 
does literally affirm, that he has not 
yet learned everything. Ten years 
from now perhaps he may have learned 
more of the complicated political 
situation in Spain and in Portugal, and 
incidentally, of Catholicism also. 

My Eyes Have a Cold Nose. By Hec- 
tor Chevigny (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00). Hector Chevigny, 
a well known radio script writer of 
Los Angeles, while on a business trip 
to New York three years ago, was sud- 
denly stricken blind. When the spe- 
cialists declared his case hopeless, he 
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entered Seeing Eye in Morristown, 
N. J., and spent a month of training 
in the use of a friendly guide dog—a 
male boxer named Wizard. Wizard 
enabled him to overcome perfectly his 
handicap. With the dog’s aid he tray- 
eled the country over, and found his 
way safely through busy city streets, 
The author is critical of the general 
public which pities the blind and re- 
gards their future as a hopeless blank. 
He is critical too of the social agencies 
which drive the blind into the “shel- 
tered shop” for the manufacture of 
brooms and mops. What the blind 
need is the instruction which will 
teach them independence and fit them 
for worthwhile jobs in the world. In- 
tensely interesting are the brief chap- 
ters that tell how the Seeing Eye trains 
both man and dog for their most effec- 
tual partnership. 

The Best of Don Marquis (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. $3.00). 
After a miserable failure as an actor 
in a third-rate theatrical troupe, Don 
Marquis won his spurs as a writer 
when Joel Chandler Harris made him 
assistant editor of Uncle Remus’ Maga- 
zine. In 1913 he left Atlanta, Ga., for 
New York and started the famous Sun 
Dial Column in the New York Eve- 
ning Sun, a column he successfully 
conducted for nine years, and from 
which a great many of these 690 pages 
are taken. In them we find the in- 
imitable Archy and Mebhitabel; the 
Old Soak; the Prefaces; the clever 
essays on The Almost Perfect State. 
Christopher Morley, one of Don Mar- 
quis’s most intimate friends, writes an 
excellent preface, comparing him to 
Mark Twain. In both writers, he says, 
you will find a rich vein of anger and 
disgust turned on the genteel and cruel 
hypocrisies with childlike fury; the 
comedian’s instinct to turn suddenly 
from the beautiful to the grotesque; 4 
kindly and respectful charity for the 
underdog. The book would be greatly 
improved by the omission of some of 
Don Marquis’s blasphemous short 
stories. Only a Russian Communist 
would find them humorous. 
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Our Contributors 


We would call the attention of read- 
ers of Time to Evcene Baccer’s “Por- 
tugal: Anti-Totalitarian Outpost,” for 
he was inspired to write it by the 
somewhat stupid and shabby anti- 
Salazar broadside in the July 22d 
issue of that magazine. Mr. Bagger, 
Hungarian by birth, was educated in 
Budapest, became a citizen of the 
United States in 1920, worked here as 
an editorial writer on the old Tribune 
and returned to Europe in 1924, where 
for three years he acted as special 
feature writer for The New York 
Times. He lived in various coun- 
tries abroad—Portugal among others— 
until 1940 when he returned to the 
United States. He now makes his 
home in Nassau, the Bahamas, where 
he is finishing a long overdue book 
for Sheed & Ward. After examining, 
and rejecting, the claims of modern 
anti-Catholic philosophers, Mr. Bagger, 
as he tells us in his autobiography, 
For the Heathen Are Wrong, entered 
the Church. He is one of our most 
valued contributors. 


Havine demonstrated last month that 
Jews as such do not tend toward Com- 
munism, Ertk v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN, 
using Mr. Bagger as one of his proofs, 
now answers in the affirmative his 
own question, “Do Jews Make Good 
Catholics?” And we certainly cannot 
say him nay. Dr. von Kuehnelt-Led- 
dihn faces a busy season of extra 
curricular lecturing for many of our 
Catholic forums. 


It is much too long since we heard 
from Sister Mary CATHARINE, but we 
have very pleasant recollections of 
the stories she wrote for us, one in 
1932, the other in 1933, both of which 
occasioned much favorable comment. 
She has since gotten her doctor’s de- 
gree at Columbia University and is 
now Professor of English at the Col- 
lege of St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J. 





“ ... And Myrrh” bears witness that 
Ph.D. though she may be, she has not 
lost her distinctive human touch. 


CERTAINLY we cannot say when the 
revolution comes that we were not 
forewarned. RicHarpD Patree in his 
“Communism in Cuba” convincingly 
draws our attention to the shift of 
the Soviet center of operations from 
Mexico to that Island. He became a 
contributor of ours in May, 1945, 
writing then, more cheeringly, of the 
“Catholic Revival in Cuba.” He has 
been a student of Latin American af- 
fairs for the past twenty years and is 
at present writer and observer for the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
in Latin America. He is the author of 
The Negro in Brazil, El Catolicismo in 
Estados Unidos, etc. 


Tue Victorian age so long derided 
by this wise generation is again gradu- 
ally coming into its own, thanks 
largely to scholars like JosePpnH J. 
Reitty (“Ruskin on Love and Mar- 
riage”), who will not let us forget its 
virtues. Dr. Reilly continues to amaze 
us by the prodigious amount of work, 
curricular and extra curricular, that 
he accomplishes, teaching, writing, 
and lecturing throughout the country. 


WE are certainly glad that THomas 
P. NeiLti’s “Makers of the Modern 
Mind,” is going to find permanence in 
book form for, in explaining ourselves 
to ourselves the series is of lasting 
value. This month Dr. Neill writes 
of “Rousseau — Mother Nature’s Bad 
Boy,” and there are others to come. 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, B.S., 
M.A., D.Litt., reminds us sensibly, in 
again reviewing our children’s books 
this year, that it is “After You Buy the 
Book” that matters. Dr. Thompson, a 
contributor of long standing, is Head 
of the English Department in Frank- 
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lin High School, Rochester, N. Y., and 
the author of several successful juve- 
niles herself, the latest of which, A 
Candle Burns for France, was re 
viewed in our September number. 


AN interest in Poland that has been 
gathering momentum steadily since 
her senior year in college some twenty 
years ago accounts for ELeanor L’H. 
SCHLIMGEN’s “Henry Sienkiewicz.” 
She holds her B.A. degree from the 
College of Mount St. Vincent and her 
Master’s from Columbia University, 
and taught for eight years in the Eng- 
lish Department of the former. Since 
1943 Miss Schlimgen has devoted her- 
self principally to the study of the his- 
tory of Poland, for some time under 
le maitre des maitres, Dr. Halecki, and 
last year she was called upon to de- 
liver before the Polish Institute a pa- 
per on King Stanislaus Leszczynski. 
She is at present Secretary of the re- 


organized Cardinal Hayes Literature 
Committee. 


Our poets are fittingly inspired this 
month of the Nativity. Nancy Bucx- 
LEY, an old and widely published con- 
tributor, sends from San Francisco 
her “In Judea”; new among our nun 
poets is SistER MICHAEL Manig, 0.SF,, 
B.A., who after much undergraduate 
success in the field of poetry, buried 
her talent until a former instructor of 
hers prevailed upon her to send us 
“Christmas Song.” She is teaching in 
St. Francis Academy, Joliet, Ill. Rey, 
Cuaries J. Quirk, S.J. (“The Virgin 
Birth”), who has been delighting our 
readers for years with his distinctive 
poetry, is well known here and abroad, 
He is now on the Faculty of Loyola 
University in New Orleans. Maru 
KrinasLey (“Revelation”) is the pseu- 
donym of a New York writer whom 
we know in both prose and verse, 
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Karnentne Baéeoy, Litt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary critic, 


Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic 
Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc. 


Poetry Society of America; author of The 


Rev. Berrraann L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 


in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 


Very Rev. James F. Cunnincuam, C.S.P., Superior General of the Paulist Fathers, New York 
mmander 


City; former Co 


in the U. S. Navy; author of Life of Christ, etc. 


Mary Etten Evans, M.A., writer and critic, Chicago; Assistant Editor of Books on Trial. 

Mary M. Fay, M.A., Officier d’Académie, former Associate Professor and Chairman of the De 
partment of Romance Languages, Hunter College, New York City. 

Earx von KveHNett-Leppinn, Pu.D. (Budapest), LL.D., D.D. (Vienna); educator and author, 
New York City; professor of European History, College of Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa.; formerly at Beaumont College, England, and Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C.; former correspondent in Moscow; author of Gates of Hell, Menace of the Herd 
(under pseudonym F. S. Campbell), Moscow 1979, etc. 

Heren Lanprets, M.A., writer, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, N. Y.; author of Dear Dark Head, etc. 

Maay F. Lrnpstey, M.A., poet and critic, instructor in the English Department, Hunter College, 
New York City; author of poems in The Younger Poets, The Stream of English Poetry, ete. 

Maset C. (Mas. James D.) Livincston, dramatic and literary critic, New York City; Professor 
of Dramatics, Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton, Mass., and formerly at the 


New York School of the Theater. 


Rev, Micnagst McLavouuin, lecturer on interracial subjects, assistant at St. Peter Claver’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; associate editor of the interracial magazine Stray Notes; director 
of the “Hail Mary” program on Station WWRL. 

Rev. Josepn McSoatey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

Evenemta Van ReNssetacn (Mas. Curistopnen) Wyatt, playwright, literary and dramatic 
critic, New York City; dramatic critic of Tag Catnoric Wort; author ef Monica, Her 


Country, etc. 
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